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~The name united labor party came natur- 
ee ally, as the party was formed in the first 
place by the united action of the labor 


 amited labor party to 
- the 17th of: August promises to be a large 


~  widuais 
money), shall be controlled or managed 
by the community, 


‘te churches or other private 
- lions, suggested by Dr. McGlynn in the 
article from the North American Re- 
--wiew, reprinted on another page. There 
can be no disposition to fall back from the 
_. (Clarendon hall platform, neither can there 


held in Cincinnati 
‘July said: 
mostly tenants, and have to work like 
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THE NEW PARTY. 


“The slate convention called by the 
meet in Syracuse on 


and representative gathering, in spite of 
the fact that the personal interests and 
motives which induce men to spend 


“money and time in attending the con- 


wentions of the old parties will be alto- 
gether wanting. It will be a political 
convention from which professional poli- 
ficians will be conspicuously absent, and 
in which there will be no struggle for the 
loaves and fishes. The object of the men 
who will come together from all parts 
of the state will not be that of secur- 


ang offices, but of advancing principle. 


Over the platform there is not likely to 
be any dispute. The principles on which 


the new party is consolidating are well 
stated in the Clarendon hall platform on 
which the municipal campaign was made 


in this city last year, and in the call for the 
convention. They are that land values 


- ghall be appropriated for the benefit of the 
community, and taxes on production or its 


results be abolished; that businesses in 
their nature monopolies (such as rail- 
roads, telegraphs, etc.), and functions 
that can be performed better by the people 
in their collective capacity than by indi- 
(such as the = issuing of 


and that no citizen 


shall be given any legal advantage over 


“any other citizen. These principles may 
~ be tersely summed up in the phrase ‘no 


monopoly;” and with them fully harmonizes 
the salutary principle of no special favors 
institu- 


be any disposition to go further in the 


direction of advocating governmental in- 
- terference. 
school, who form a section of the party 


The socialists of the German 


more influential bv their activity than by 


> their numbers, must be contented with 


ti:is, and doubtless will be contented, as 
the wiser heads among them must 


-vecognize the hopelessness of oppos- 
“jung their distinctive notions to the ideas of 


individual freedom of action which are 


- so strongly heid by the great majority of 


the American people. 


The name of the party, however, is a 


_ matter as to which there is likely to be 


some diversity of opinion, and though 2 


 - rose by any other name would smell 2 


4 ah 


tius Is a question of some impor eS 


ussociations of New York city. Where 


 e@rganized Jabor exists ia strencth the 


namie has power, but in the country there 
is a feeling that the term ‘“‘labor’ has 
narrow associations and would handicap 
the new9$party with the notion that it is 
merely a class movement. As a farmer 
delegate to the conference that was 
on the Fourth of 
“The farmers around me are 


slaves for a poor living; but they never 
seem to think that they are really laborers, 
and look ona ‘labor party’ as something 
relating to the workingmen of the towns, 
which cannot include them.” But, though 


_ many other names are suggested, there is 
as yet none which seems to command gen- 


eral assent, and while this is so, the 


- matter can well be left to the national con- 


ference, which ought to meet some time 


- before the close of the year. 


The great difficulty which the new party 


will have to meet in making anything like 


afair showing of its strength in a state 
election is ‘the want of machinery and 
money. Politics, even legitimate politics, 
are, under our vicious system, very costly. 
Upon the printing and distribution of bal- 
lots, “the manning” of poils and the hiring 
of halls, etc., both the old parties habitu- 
ally expend large sums, which are raised 
partly from assessments levied upon can- 
didates and officials, and partly from the 
contributions of those having pecuniary in- 
terests in party success, or wishing to 
stand well with party managers. The new 
party has not these resources, and will 
have to rely upon zeal and voluntary con- 
tributions. 

But the enormous disadvantage under 
which it will labor in this respect empha- 
sizes the crying need of what is, perhaps, 
the greatest single reform in the 
mechanism of our politics that could 
be made—the adoption of the Austra- 
lian system of voting. Under this system 
the names of all candidates are printed on 
an official ballot, which is handed to the 
voter when he enters the polling place, and 
on which he indicates his preference by 
@ pencil mark (an apartment secure 
from observation being provided for 
that purpose) before he deposits it. I 
urged the adoption of this system in an 
article entitled “Money in Elections” pub- 
lished some years ago in the North Ameri- 
ean Review, and again urged it at the 
congratulatory meeting of the united labor 
party held after the last election, as the 
simple remedy for many of the disadvan- 
tages we had experienced in that election. 
It has smce been strongly advocated 
by a prominent democratic city official, 
Mr. W. M. Ivins, and his views 
have received the endorsement of several 
@f our influential papers, If the united 


— 
ans 


labor party will make a point of pressing 


the adoption of this system upon the 
assemblymen and senators who are to be 
elected this fall, and shall in this 
receive the co-operation of the journals 
that have expressed themselves so favor- 
ably to Mr. Ivins’s proposition, there may 
be some hope of getting it adopted 
before another election comes on, no 
matter what may be the result of this 
election. The reform is one that should 
cominend itself to every good citizen what- 
ever his political affiliations. It would 
cut off a great part of what are 
now the necessary expenses of election, 
and which furnish a foundation and ex- 
cuse for levying political assessments that 
in many cases debar from _ office 
all but the rich or the unscrupulous; 
it would do away with the expensive, 
demoralizing and corrupting custom of em- 
ploying ticket peddlers to surround the 
polls; and it would make bribery impos- 
sible, by preventing others from knowing 
what ballot a voter cast. 


The evil of bribery has in this state 
grown to an alarming extent, and is far 
more widespread, direct and open in some 
of the agricultural counties than in the 
citv. In such a little town as Hudson, it is 
estimated that out of twenty-two hundred 
voters or so, nine hundred or a thousand 
expect to be paid for their votes, and in 
some places even well-to-do farmers expect 
such pay as confidently as they expect pay 
for their butter or eggs. 


The evil of intimidation which would also 
be cured by the adoption of the Australian 
system is little, if any, less than that of 
bribery. In an article on the lodging 
house vote, in the June number of the 
North American Review, ex-County Clerk 
Henry A. Gumbleton says: 

The present system of voting, intended to 
give the voter a secret ballot, practically does 
nothing of the sort. By the exercise of a little 
adroitness on the part of the inspector of elec- 
tions, who is the selected officer of party, the 
voter’s intention is easily ascertained and the 
vaunted inviolability of the ballot becomes a 
inockery. Our system is not advanced enough 
for the present day. We are a quarter of a 
century behiad the age More scientific 
methods are in use in younger communities, 
which give the elector absolute freedom of 
choice and the necessary secrecy, suck as the 
very act of voting contemplates in a free 
community. 

There are thousands and thousands of 
voters in this state to whom the freedom 
of the ballot is as much a fiction as it was 
to the poorer class of Irish tenants pre- 
vious to the adoption of the Australian 
system in Great Britain and Ireland. It was 
this system that made the parliamegfary 
national party possible. And its adoption 
in this state would give similar freedom to 
many thousand American eitizens who are 
now on election day controlled by their 
fears instead of by their convictions. 


In the article referred to, Mr. Gumbie- 
ton calls attention to what is known as 
the lodging house vote, which, he de- 
clares, has been decisive at many elec- 
tions held in this city since 1880. Says Mr. 
Gumbleton, referring to the poorer class 
of lodging houses licensed by the health 
department: 

The sanitary condition of these places has 
improved under heaith regulations; but in the 
inverse ratio of this improvement they have 
become a dangeraus element in municipal pol- 
itics. They have become the centers in which 
corrupt and fraudulent voters herd together 
immediately before each election, and shame- 
lessly hold their votes to the highest bidder of 
any party or faction. Three thousand one 
hundred and seveuty-five electors cast their 
ballots at the election in November, 1886, 
from 256 of these hives of the franchise. That 
they were not of the order of men who make 
up the greatness of the state goes without say- 
ing; that they were mainly composed of the 
vagrant lost to every sentiment of manhood 
and honor, who subsists principaily by mendi- 
cancy and petty thieving, tramping the coun- 
try and suburbs during the summer. and grav- 
itating toward the city with the return of 
cool weather, does not admit of contradic- 
tion. . . . The workers for the machines 
recognize the value of these votes, and 
provide for them in the disbursements of 
the campaign. Indeed, it has been 
claimed that any closely contested election in 
which there were three tickets running could 
be carried for the side securing the lodging- 
house vote. The arrangements for the lodg- 
ing-house vote are made generally by the men 
in charge of the election districts. It is se- 
cured by purchase—pure and simple—and 
whea completed the voters are marched to 
the polls in squads of twos, threes, and fours, 
depending on the ability of their conductor to 
hold them together and prevent interference 


from others. They are compelled to hold 


their right hand up with ballots exposed, so 
that, in the expressive language of the adroit 
campaigner, they can do no “funny business 
in changing baliots.” Their ballots are taken 
generally unchallenged; or, if challenged, 
their vote is sworn in. Their reward is paid 
them by another worker—generally quite a 
superior person—after the vote has been de- 
posited to the satisfaction of their conductor. 

At times, the lodging house keeper 1s him- 
self a politician, and then he makes his own 
arrangements with the party representative, 
or the candidate personally, for the votes of 
his lodgers. In one case of which the writer 
was informed in his investigations, the com- 
petition was unusually active on the local 
candidates, and the lodging house keeper 
locked his voters up and kept them under 
duress, until he had voted them all in con- 
venient squads. 

This, it may be incidentally remarked, is 
even a blacker indictment of the sociai 
conditions of the American metropolis 
than, it is of our political methods. But 
even as regards these methods the case is 
worse than Mr. Gumbleton describes it. In 
many cases one sect of men are registered 
and another set of men vote, and votes of 
this kind are cast from houses which are 
not regularly licensed by the board of 
health, and consequently are not included 
in Mr. Gumbleton’s estimate. 


This vote was one of the agencies by 


which the “saviors of society” defeated the 
united labor party at the last election and 
which they will use as long as it is deliver- 
able. As to the votes coerced through 
the police department, the excise depart- 
ment, the district attorney's office, end 
those controlled through the use of the 
public patronage, who shall say how many 
they are? “Practical” politicians estimate 
that the district attorney’s office, “cused for 
all it is worth,” is, to the party controlling 
it, good for fifteen thousand votes. 

All this power would vanish with real 
secrecy of the ballot. 


The corrupt and corrupting elements of 
politics will, of course, be against the new 
party in the coming election, as they were 
in the last, but the new party has on its 
side something that in the long run will 
prove stronger than them all—the power 
of a great idea capable of arousing men to 
enthusiasm; and as certain as the sun 
rises, so certain is it that the party which 
holds its first state convention in Syracuse on 
the 17th of August, will ere long carry 
the state and then sweep the nation. 
But in the meantime and from the first it 
should use whatever strength it may have 
for the improvement of elective methods 
and the purification of politics. The cor- 
ruption of government always means the 
rule of the rich and the unscrupulous, 


The citations given by Judge Maguire in 
the issue of THE StTaNpDARD of July 16, to 
show the constitutional power of the 
legislature to make land values the exclu- 
sive subject of taxation, even to the point 
of absorbing them entirely, were probably 
enough to convince even the Jimes of the 
foolishness of the assertion that there is 
any constitutional barrier to this measure 
of justice and good policy. A correspond- 
ent writing from Albany adds, however, 
to the citations given by Judge Maguire by 
calling attention to a recent utterance of 
the court of appeals of this state, in which, 
in:The Maticr of McPherson (104 N. Y. 
Reports, p. 316), it is declared that ‘It (the 
legislature) may impose all the taxes upon 
lands, . . . orall upon houses.” 


The gentleman who calls attention to 
this citation goes on to explain that, while 
he does not wish to see such stupid objec- 
tions urged against it as that it is unconsti- 
tutional or revolutionary, he is not reagl y 
to commit himself to the proposition that 
all taxes should be levied on land values, 
for he adds: 

As to some of the conditions you lament, I 
do not see that they would be cured by the 
system you propuse. For instance, you ad- 
m't that aman may be the owner of the fruits 
of his labor, and dispose thereof as he may 
see fit. This would give a man the ownership 
of the house he might build. Now a house to 
live in is as necessary to a man as lund to 
live on. Would not the owner of the house 
rent it, and prey upon the necessities of his 
fellows iu the matter of buildings, just as you 
complain that he dees now in the matter of 
laud and buildings? In other words, would 
we not have, in cities especially, a class of 
house-lords where now we have land-lords, 
and entailing the same difficulties upon the 
peopie that they now labor under! 

The difficulty with my correspondent is 
precisely that which prevents socialists of 
the German school from realizing how all, 
and far more than all, that they could hope 
to accomplish for the abolition of “wage- 
slavery” by their cumbrous and unworka- 
ble schemes could be accomplished easily, 
quietly, and naturally, by the simple de- 
vice of opening land to labor by taxing 
land values. His mistake is in the as- 
sumption that ‘a house to live in is as 
necessary as land to live on.” He has but 
to think a moment to see the grotesque 
error of this assumption. 

Men lived before there were houses, 
and had to live before there were 


houses in order that there might 
be houses; but no man ever lived, 


or ever could have lived before there was 
land. It is true that in our civilized 
society the great majority of men do live 
in houses ,for a large or the greater 
pertion of their time, and that houses are 
necessary to their comfort; but, while 
there are men who temporarily or 
habitually live without houses, no man 
can live without lund. There may be in- 
dividual cases under certain conditions in 
which to be put out of a house would 
cause death, in weeks, or days, or even 
hours; but how many minutes would it 
take to cause the death of the strongest 
and most resourceful human being were 
he put off the land into interplanetary 
space? So far from houses being as neces- 
sary to men as land the prior access of 
men to lund is indispensable to the ex- 
istence of houses. For houses can only 
exist on land and are composed of materials 
drawn from land. The man who 


-owns a house owns only what labor having 


access to Jand can produce. Bit the man 
who owns land owns that without which 
labor can neither produce nor exist. The 
ownership of a house is the ownership of | 
a human production capable of indefinite 
multiplication, hable to desiruction by acci- 
dent or design, and in its nature constantly 
tending to decay. The ownership of land 
is the ownership of a slice of the planet. 
Human power can neither increase nor 
destroy land, and it remains from age 
to age the dwelling place and reservoir of 
the generations of men who come and go, 

Such are the essential differences be- 
tween, not merely houses, but all things 
produced by human labor, and the natural 
element from which they are drawn—dif- 
ferences that are ignored by those who 
imagine that the ownership of wealth or 
capital in any of its forms can. give the 
same power of oppressing and robbing 
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labor as can the ownership of land. Where 
one man is the owner of the element on 
which and from which other men must 
live, if they are to live at all, he, having 
control of that without which they are abso- 
lutely helpless, becomes to them asa lord or 
God; but when Jand is free to labor there 
can be nothing like a ‘thouse-lord” or 
“wage-lord.” For if mendo not like the 
terms on which the owner of a house will 
yield its use to them they aye free to build 
houses for themselves, and if they do not 
like the terms that a would-be employer 
offers for their Jabor they have opportunity 
to employ it themselves. 


Another correspondent asks me to de- 
fine my position with relation to socialism. 
Ihave already done so at some length in 
that chapter of my book ‘Protection or 
Free Trade?’ which is entitled ‘Free 
Trade and Socialism,” and in a note to 
which I say: 

The term “socialism” is used so loosely that 
it is hard to attach to it a definite meaning. 
Imyself am classed as a socialist by those 
who denounce socialism, while those who pro- 
fess themselves socialists declare me not to 
be one. For my own part I neither claim nor 
repudiate the name, and realizing as I do the 
correlative truth of both principles can no 
more call myself an individualist or a social- 
ist than one who considers the forces by 
which the planets are held to their orbits 
could cal! himself a centrifugalist or a centri- 
petalist. The German socialism of the school 
of Marx (of which the leading representative 
in England is Mr. H. M. Hyndman, and the 
best exposition in America has been given by 
Mr. Laurence Gronlund), seems to me a hizgh- 
purposed but incoherent mixture of truth and 
fallacy, the defects of which may be summed 
up in its want of radicalism—that is to say, 
of going to the root. 


The cardinal defect of socialism of the 
German school is its failure to make a 
clear distinction between the primary fac- 
tor of production, land, and the deriva- 
tive factor, capital—a confusion largely 
due to the use of a terminology sin- 


gularly lacking in any approach to 
scientific precision, and to the ignor- 


ing of that power of co-ordination and 
adjustment which comes from the free 
play of individual interests, and is to 
the social organism what the unconscious 
functions are to the human organism. 
Confusing land with capital, these social- 
ists imagine that it is as necessary, in order 
to prevent the robbery of labor, to do 
away with the private ownership of 
capital as to do away with the private 
ownership of land; and failing to recog- 
nize the primary cause of the help- 
lessness of the mere laborer, where land is 
monopolized, and the co-or:lination in pro- 
duction and justice in distribution that 
would result from really free competition, 
they imagine the evil les in the wage 
system, and that competition must be 
abolished by committing to organized 
society—virtually the government—the 
direction of both production and. dis- 


tribution, in order to prevent waste 
and secure to each the fair reward 
of his labor. Socialism is not akin 


to anarchism, as so many who know noth- 
ing of either seem to suppose. It is its 
antipode. The socialist, as the term is 
commonly used to denote German or 
state socialist, would, to secure the proper 
direction of industry and the just distribu- 
tion of its fruits, commit its control to gov- 
ernment; the philosophic anarchist, seeing 
the abuses to which government is liable, 
would do away with government alto- 
gether, and trust cverything to the co-or- 
dination of individual impulses and needs. 
Both make a like mistake in seizing on one 
side of the truth and ignoring tts correla- 
tive. 


There is this truth—and it-is a very im- 
portant one—in socialism, that as civiliza- 
tion advances the functions which pass 
into the proper sphere of goveramental 
control become more and more numerous, 
as we see in the case of the railroad, the 
telegraph, the supplying of gas, water, 
etc., but this is all the more reason 
why we should be eareful- to guard 
against governmental interference with 
what can safely be left to indi- 
vidual action. In some things our ex- 
isting system is too socialistic and in others 
too anarchistic. The proper line between 
governmental control and. individualism 
is that where free competition fails to 
secure liberty of action and freedom of de- 
velopment. The great thing which we 

should aim to secure is freedom—that full 
freedom of each which is bounded by the 
equal freedom of others. 

Tf it were absolutely necessary to make 
a choice between full state socialism and 
anarchism, I for one would be inclined to 
chose anarchism, preferring no govern- 
ment at all, bad and inconvenient as that 
might be,-to a government which should 
essay to control and direct everything. 
And I imagine that this would be the choice 
of the great majority of the American 
| people, for individualism is strongly rooted 
in all the habits of thought of the peoples 
of English speech, and we seem to lack 
the capacity for governmental direction 
and adniinistration that has been developed 
on the continent. This is the reason why 
socialism of the German school can never 
make the headway here that it has on the 
continent of Europe. It is, in fact, the 
product of a state of society in which peo- 
ple have become largely used to govern- 
mental supervision and direction, and are 
aceustumed to look to government as a 
sort of special providence. 

But in the meantime there is no reason 
why those who entertain such views as I 
do should not work harmoniously with 
socialists of the German school as long as 


_an article by Dr. Edwatd McGlynn on the. 
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we go together, or why we should be per- 
petually accentuating our differences. The 
ultimate aims of socialism are high and 
noble. They seek to obtain for 
society that abolition of poverty for 
which we would strive. Any dispute 
as to means may well be postponed until 
it is necessary to raise it. Iand my friend 
both wish to reach the Pacific ocean. I 
think we shall reach it at San Francisco; 
he is firmly of the opinion that it will be 
necessary to keep on until we get to China. 
So long as weare willing to travel west- 
ward in the same car, we can well post- 
pone disputes. 


Mr. Blaine, according to a cable dis- 
patch, has told an English ironmonger 
who called on him to talk over the annex- 
ation of Canada, that ‘“‘We don’t need 
Canada, and we don't want her.” In this 
Mr. Blaine is consistent with his protective 
principles, since the annexation of Canada 
would involve the abolition of the double 
row of custom houses, with their attend- 
ant searchers and seizers, that now line the 
border. If, as protectionists on both sides 
of the line insist, these are really needed 
to prevent us from ruining Canadian indus- 
try, and Canadian industry from ruining 
us, then annexation would mean mutual 
injury. But if consistent with his protec- 
tive theories in opposing the annexation of 
Canada, Mr. Blaine was certainly incon- 
sistent in supporting the war for the union. 
If the southern states had been permitted 
to secede, they, too, would now have con- 
stituted a “foreign country,” and we should 
have had another wealth-increasing tariff 
line, with a largely augmented staff of 
spies, inspectors,and tax collectors, stretch- 
ing from the Potomac to the Rio Grande. 
And it is impossible to assign any reason. 
why we do not need Canada that would 
not as truly, if not as strongly, have ap- 
plied to the southern states. 

The truth is that we do need Canada. It 
is not perhaps a vital necessity any more 
than the keeping of the southern states in 
the Union was a vital necessity. We can 
live without Canada; but still we need her. 
We need her to round off our northern 
boundary; to make the American republic 
truly continental; to secure for our trade 
the freedom of its natural outlets and 
courses; to prevent bickering and increase 
the consciousness of national strength, 
and to promote the prosperity and frater- 
nity of both sections of what are essentially 
the same people. And Canada needs us 
for the same reasons that we need Canada, 
and which are all the stronger in her case’ 
because she is the smailer. The only 
thing that prevents the two countries 
from fulfilling their natural destiny is the 
absurd delusion that material prosperity is 
increased by tariff taxes. Once abolish 
the custom houses on:both sides of the 
line, and the two peoples would so rapidly 
grow into one that. political union would 
become easv and inevitable. In the mean 
time Mr. Blaine’s not wanting Canada is 
suggestive of what the attitude of the 
New York protectionist. would have been 
toward New Jersey if the thirteen states 


chad retained the power of levying inde- 


pendent tariffs. The most. beneficent pro- 
vision of the federal constitution, the most 
substantial advantage ef the American 
union, is that which gives us free trade 
over the better part of a vast continent. 
HENRY GEORGE. 


By permission of Allan Thorndyke 
Rice we reprint on the fifth page of this 
-issue of the STANDARD the greater part of 


new know nothingism and the old, which 
will Command much attentidn. 


The United Labor Party on Staten Island. 
STAPLETON, S. L, July 20.—Last Monday 
evening Mr. Patrick Doody organized the 
united labor party of Richmond county with 
headquarters at this place. And so the. ban- 
aer of the new crusade has been ruised in this 
the “banner county of the democrac# of the 
state.” Heretofore at every election the 
democratie politicians have spent some money 
for drinks and said, “Now, boys, be truc to 
your record and roll up a handsome majority 
for the straight ticket.” But that is now 
played out; there is a force on which they 
cannot base their figures nor will it obey the 
“whip,” consequently they are more than a 
little worried. : 
Last spring, with about two. weeks’ work 
and no organization or money, w 
large vote. Our “saviors” were terror- 
stricken and they have repeatedly asked 
since, “What wil you do-next”? 
There are a munber of readers of . Toe 
StaxparD down here and I take this means 
of inviting them to join us. ; 
JouN H. Scuiniine, R. S.: 


Catholics Will Stand by Dr. McGlynn. 
New York, July 17.—The ecclesiastical 
death warrant of the able, eloquent and 


Rome and delivered by the representatives of 
Tammany hall. Our twenty millon of Cath- 
olies are insulted thereby, but their mourning 
will be turned into joy. 

MICHAEL BLANCHFIELD, 
Fiesh Worth More Than Human 

Flesh. 

A full-formed horse will in’ any market 
bring from twenty to two hundred friedrichs 
@or. Such is his worth to the world. 
full-formed man is not only worth. nothing to 
the world, but the world couid afford him a 
good round sum would he simply engage to 
go and hang hirnself. THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Horse 


Doa't Worry—The Principles Will Come 

Our Ahead Yet. 

Lancaster, Pa., Inquirer. y 

When the press of a free repnblic secks to 

justify and appreve such an attempt as that 

of the Catholic church against Dr. MeGivnn, 

and even rejoices at its probable success, it is 

pretty good evidence that the true princi- 
les of treedom are. not. understood. as they 

should be. 


e polled a. 


revered Dr. McGlynn has been sealed in 
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THE NEW PARTY'S NAME, 


Some Considerations of nn Appropriate 
Tithe OWered to the Delesates gt Syria. 
cuse. 

New York, July 26.—A few daysago in @ 
group of active members of the united labor 
party the permanent name fer the larger. or- 
ganization to be formed at Svracuse was dis- 


cussed. None seemed: satisfied with the 
present name. Our county general. com- 


mittee adopted it for use only until such time 
as a general convention should meet and 
agree upon a permanent title, its action being 
indicative, first, of a feeling that the city of 
New York should not dictate a-name to the 
state or national organization; and, second, 


that a term of wider signitication might serve 


nent of things in commen. 


“to come. 


better in designating the elements and 
purposes of a great party. While it is true 
that the term laborer embraces all who are 
not beggars or thieves, in its -common accept- 
ation it. denotes simply the wege: hkborer, 
and the educated wage laborer who. is mak- 
ing his discontent. felt lives generally in the 
cities and the industrial centers. .Thus. a 
local, limited and somewhat perverted mean- 
ing attaches itself to the words labor and 
laborer, and asa titular denomination for a 
party, “labor” is not fully self-explainable. 

In California the party is called the “Land 
and Labor” party,-and throughout the union 
the debating clubs formed for the purpose of 
discussing primarily the subject of the land 
for the people are known by the same name. 
In discussing this question, however, it was 
felt that the same reasonivg applied. to “land 
and labor,” as a party name, as to “labor” 
alone. 


One of the gentiemen present said that he . 


hiked the name ‘Radical.’ The objects of the 
party were in their nature radical, and the 
men to carry them through must be radicals. 
He saw, however, that. the subject of the: 


party’s radicalism should, if possible, be sig- 


nified in its appellation. 

Ancther stated the arguments he had 
heard-for calling the new organization the 
“Progressive” party. 
and the new party is retrogressive in nothing. 
It preposes to. superimpose upon industrial 
progress already made even a greater. social 
progress. He had heard men: declare that 
they would like to say euch of themselves, 
“Tam a Progressive.” ; 

It was ask Kea why <inti-poverty would not 
answer for a party name. The reply was 
that the anti-poverty societies of to-day were 
performing a duty with relation te the coming 
political party similar to that done by the 
anti-slavery societies of thirty years ago in 
promotiag the growthof the republican party. 

Another gentleman committed himself to 


‘the support of the designation “the Common. 


wealth” party, and consequently to the title 
“Commoners” for members. of the party. 
This isthe name adopted by the Pittsburg 
supporters of the teachings of Henry George. 
The speaker. thought it broad enough 
und sufficiently indicative of the purposes. 
of the party seeking to secure the rights 
of all mer. ‘‘Ccinmonweal,” the common, 
good or happiness, is the Anglo-Saxon syn- 
onym of “repubke,” res publica, the enjoy- 
No title has ever 
been held ia bigher esteem in America than 
“commoner,” and the good. of the common- 


wealth is an Instinct with every patriot. 


In the issues of THE SraxDaRrD published 
before the date of hoiding the couvention ag 
Syracuse, no doubt: many. of your readers. 


sion of this question. WoxkER. 


A Name ter the New Parry. 
East OranGe, July 25.—The united Iabor 
party stand squarely upon true principles, but 


tthe name labor party is. too restrictive. Thou- 


sands of people stand in antagonism to any- 
thing labeled “labor,” thinking it only a “clasa 
movenieni?—a tieht for wages for the worker 
only. These peopie are prevented by their: 
prejudices from considering our claims for 
support, and from knowing that we represent 
the interests of the whole people. | I think, 
therefore, it peronies? impor fant for us fo: > take 
brace all sselasse 7 

Jefferson said that the land in usufruct ‘be 
longed to the living, and we believe that wa 
are true exponents of the rights of man as set 
forth in the immortal declaration, which was 
mainiy the work of Jefferson. What better 
nume, then, can we adopt. than: that- of 
Jetfersonians? The word democrat, as an 
affix, runs against the prejudice of past re- 


publicans, besides we know that. the 
democratic party in the past were the 
supporters of southern slavery. Person- 


ally a party name makes little difference to 
me. I seek to know what it stands for 
or represents. In. the interest of our fast 
growing movemerft, however, I would like a 
name that would not be repellant to many be- 
cause of the narrow construction of its mean: 
ing. The name “progressives,” or even 
“crusaders,” IL think would be more generally 


-acceptable than “labor” party, with any con- 


ceivable prefix or affix. The-time has comein 
my opinion when we should enlurge the base 
of our agitation as much as possible; and one 
of the means to that end, it seems to me, is 


the adoption of an all-embri cing title or 


be cause, 
“EE 


name. Yours fort 


od ALPHONSE, 


Why He Doesn’t Build: n House. 
_ Atpany, N. Y¥.—I ama berber, and. by per- 
sistently scraping faces [I have scraped to- 
wether enough money to build a’ little house— 
not one big cnoug! to. hold tenants, but with 
just room enough for myself. When I found 
Thad money encngh to build a house, I began 
to look for some mud to build it on, and I 


of mud, but he wanted such a price that I 
would have to mortzage my labur fer years 


fellow patents some kind of a grappling hook 
by which L can hang my house to the sky, but 
Lam afraid the tand owner undérneath will 
demand space or air. rent, claiming that I 
shut off the sun and rain. In this case Pit 


ha ps I can grab one. = oe 
JOSEPH C. ROSHEIT. 


Cur Of the Rev enue. 
thought more of Corrizan’s word than he di¢: 
of the telegram from the 10 
MeGlynn. 
make it clear that they cannot be bilited, 


archbishop and fight the thing out. - 
ea “Dan MALONE. — 


“The. Dr. Metitynn Fund. 
The publisher of: THE STANDARD acknowt 
edges the receipt of one doll ar for the-Me- 


ae Giya on fund from Aree 


The age is progressive, | - 


would be pleased to. see some further discuss — 


we werd ceria an eg Beat 


went to a man for whom the Lord made lots 


So L will have to wait until some 


have to wait until it rains titles, and then per~ 


Sr. Lovls, Mo., July 1t.—So Pope bee 


100,000 men in. 
New York city and he excommunicated Dr 
Now let those 100.000 men show — 
pope and. archbishop their manheed and. 


Let. thetn cut off ail revenue for pope and. 


scene sae 


a taal itt Betis at Soar in da te iS ah 


. “Noman,” he continued, 


TLPOVERTY. 


A CROWDED AND ENTHUSIASTIC MEET- 
ING AT THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


du Elecucnt Address by Dr. McGiynn—The 


Religion in the New Crasade—The True 

Teachings of Christianits Clearly Op- 

pesed to Peverty—The Ecclesiastical 

Machine and How to Resist: It—What 

Catholics Sheuld De if Kefused Absolu- 

ties Because They Won't Believe in 

Peverty. 

The Academy of Music was as usual 
erowded on last Sunday evening, several 
hundred persons having waited on the side- 
walk in front of the building for half an hour 
before the doors were opened. 

The meeting was presided over by Mr. A. 
J. Steers. He created a great deal of laugh- 


- ter in introducing himself as “the overween- 


ingly ambitious Irish widow” who led Dr. 


- McGlynn from the paths of . rectitude by giv- 


ing him a copy of “Progress and Poverty.” 
“can tell what the 
effect of his most trivial action may be. No 
one could possibly have made me imagine at 
the time when, very innocently, I asked the 
good doctor to read that book, that I was 
awaking the Galahad whom we have all rec- 
ognized by thistime. Therefore it is to each 
and allot us un example in the Anti-poverty 
society to move forward honestly and do the 
best under the circumstances, as the most 
trivial action may lead to unforeseen results. 

After the chairman had announced that the 
Anti-poverty society would bold its picnic on 
Saturday, Aucust 13, and the Fourteenth 
assembly district on Saturday, July 30, the 
chorus sang “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
Mr. Steers then explained the plan of the 
executive committee in relation to receiving 
periodical contributions from members of the 
society. While he was speaking President 
McGiynn entered and was received with un- 
bounded cordiality and enthusiasm. 

While the collection was being taken up the 
eboir sung “fhe Crusaders Song” to the air 
of “Marching Through Georgia.” The chair- 
man then said: “It now becomes my pleasing 
duty to introduce to you the speaker of the 
evening, “the Peter the Hermit of the new 
crusade,” the Rev. Dr. Edward McGlynn. 

Dr. MeGivnn said: 

Nr. Chairman, Ludies and Gentlemen— 
There can be nothing werthy of the enthusi- 
asm of the human heart or of sufficient im- 
portance to engross all of the thoughts of the 
human mind that dees not rise far above 
mere time and sense and find its source and 
its complement in the thiugs of the spirit: and 
of eternity. The cause in which we are en- 
listed were net worth the breath that is ex- 
pended upon it if it had for its object merely the 
bettering of the temporal condition of men. 
If there were no lereafter—if the souls of 
men were to perish with their bodies—then I 
eonfess that I for one should iustantly be 
counted out of this struggle, fer I should 
agree With those who in the despair of their 
hearts have said that the battle is not worth 
the fighting, the race not worth the running, 
the burden not worth the bearing, and the 
life mot worth the living. (Applause.) If 
these strifes und auxievies, these hopes and 
fears, these victories and defeats, these loves 
and hates of this lower sphere, had not their 
explanatica in something higher and better, 
then life would be more like the jest of some 
borrid fiend than the order of an all-wise, 
beneficent and loving Father. All our 
Science, all our political economy, all our 
Politics, ai] our joys and sorrows, would be 
without their proper significance. We might 
well envy the brute creation the fewness of 
their wants and their comparative exemption 
from the cares and anxieties that create so 
much misery for the human heart and mind. 
@ur cause must be essentially a moral one, 
and therefore a religious one, or it is not 
worthy of our pursuit, 

In Philadelphia last Sunday evening, imme- 
diately after an address which I there deliv- 
ered, au estimable lady, the wife of a clergy- 
Man, no doubt a very religious woman and a 
most earnest one, offered to mea serious ob- 
jection. She said she thought better of the 
anti-poverty doctrine now that she had heard 
it explained, but ut the same time she could 
not clearly understand what I had asserted 
of the religion that was in it. She said: “You 
talk of bringing men back-to Christ and to 
God by the preaching and the practice of this 
doctrine, and yet your crusade seems to be 
so largely concerned with merely bettering 
the temporal condition of men. You are 
actually trying to make all men rich, while 
Christ preached the blessedness of poverty.” 
Caughter.) 

Now, this is a sericus objection; and tomany 
@arnest minds that are honestly seeking the 
truth, it may seem well taken. Therefore it 
és eminently proper that we should answer 
it, and I have already begun to do so. 

The fact is that Christ did not preach ‘the 
blessedness of poverty. (Applause.) But He 
@id preach the blessedness of the poor among 


-whom He lived; because He came to de- 


liver His message first to the poor, 
to the outcast, to the obscure, to the 
Jowly and to the unlearned; and _ there- 
fore He said: “Blessed are the poor, because 
the gospe! is preached to them.” (Applause. ) 
He pronounced them blessed, because to them, 
most of all, and first of all, was preached 
the gospel ‘of emancipation, of equility, of 
liberty and fraternity, of the bringing from 


heaven to earth of a rew society which He 


ealied the kingdom of heaven on earth, i 
which men should not be reduced to poverty 
in order to be blessed, but in which poverty 
should be abolished by snaking common to all 
gnen the things that, the Father from the be- 
ginning had iutendcd should be con:mon to 
ell. (Great applause.) 

And, while we are not required to believe 
@r to teach that Christ: exacted, as a one con- 
dition of affiliation in that society, of which 
He told us that it was to be the kingdom of 
heaven on earth, that its members should ac- 
tually renounce ul! individual ownership of 
Property ef whatsoever character, yet we 
gee clearly that He exalted such renunciation 
as the hichest type of the perfection of hu- 
man character as exemplified in Himself, and 
as He would have it developed in those who 
should come nearest to him, and who should 
be worthiest to be His followers and His wit- 
@esses and His aposties to all the world and 
people and ages. (Applause.) 
' And so we read thata certain young man 
fame to Him whom, when He looked at him, 
Be loved. And this young man asked a 
mighty questeon—“What shail I dv to be 
suved?’—the question that must ecncern every 
‘fational human being. What shuii I do to be 

saved from the lusts of the flesh, from the 


| ‘diabts that perplex the human intellect, from 


myself? What shall I do to know whence I 


- fame and whither Iam going, and by what 


means I shal! best and most directly attain 
the end of niy being? The answer v yas, “Ob- 
gerve the commandments. » But the young 
man said, “This have I done from my youth 
wp.” Then the Master said: “If thou wouldst 
“be perfect, go aud sell all that thou Hast and 
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five it to the poor, and follow me.” (Great 


applause.) 

Now, those who accept Jesus of Nazareth as 
their Lord and Master, their teacher, their sa- 
vior and their guide, cannot dispute His word 
that tells us it ismore perfect not to possess In- 
dividual wealth, but to sell all that we have 
and give to the poor; not to throw it into the 
river, not to waste it, but to increase the 
wealth of others by diminishing our own. 
(Applause.) The blessedness that He preached 
concerning the poor was surely not simply 
that they should have more to eat and drink 
and a little better clothes to wear, and some 
better shelter than they had had before; but 
it was that through the gospel of the frater- 
nity of men under the fatherhood of God mer 
would have such measure of freedom to de- 
velop their character by learning the lessons 
and fulfilling the tasks assigned them that 
they might fulfill the end of their creation 
here by being called up higher to the Father’s 
house from school, to enjoy the lessons that 
they here had learned, and the reward of the 
task that they here had performed. 

To speak of poverty—the poverty that we 
would abolish—as if it were a good thing to 
be fostered and encouraged as an ordinance 
of God; to speak of the abolition of poverty 
as if it were a kind of sacrilege, as if it were 
a sacrilegious interference with the plan of 
God, is actually to attribute to God an un- 
wisdom and a cruelty utterly unworthy of 
Him. (Applause.) 

If we believe that our lives come froma 
wise and beneficent Creator, and that it is 
not merely our right, but our duty, to main- 
tain these lives, then surely we must believe 
that it is the will of the Creator that we shall 
have means by which these lives can be main- 
tained. (Applause.) If amere inspection of 
our nature and its faculties make us see clear- 
ly that it was the design of the Maker that man 
should be a social aniinal, that in building up 
his social institutions he should establish com- 
munities, villages, towns and cities, that by 
the proper working out of his capacities and 
the necessities of his nature he should culti- 
vate art—the love of beauty—and science—the 
love of truth—and that he should exercise vir- 
tue—the practical love of good: if all this is 
clearly written in the nature of man, then it 
isclearly necessary and proper that he should 
have abundant opportunity of working upon 
the general materials of nature, upon all 
the raw materials out of which men have to 
make the instruments for their own instrue- 
tion, the instruments for the cultivation 
of their own xstheuc nature, the implements 
and the instruments by which alone they can 
exercise and curry out their culture to the 
full. 

actually seems strange that at this late 
day we should be called upon to prove that 
poverty is not a good thing to be cherished, 
but an evil thing to be abolished as far as pos- 
sible. (Applause.) And the greatest wonder 
is that the Christian philosophers, and, sad to 
say, the Christian miuisters and Christian pre- 
lates Who are so eager apparently to teach us 
that poverty is a good thing fur the mass of 
men, seem to have so little confidence in their 
own medicine that while they are willing to 
dose the rest of the world with it—(uproar- 
ious laughter and deafening applause, inter- 
rupting the speaker for several minutes)—they 
are extremely carefui never to take a single 
drop of this panacea for all the ills of other 
people themselves, if they can help it. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Christ said, “The poor you shall always have 
With you,” and therefure these wise inter- 
preters of the scriptures—just about as wise in 
this generation as were those other interpreters 
of the scriptures who put Galileo into prison 
(applause) for teaching that the earth revolves 
around the sun—argue that in saymg so He 
enacted a law that poverty should always ex- 
ist in the world; and that it should be the eim 
of those who assume to be nearest to Him, aud 
to represent Him, and to preach His word, 
and to minister His sacraments, to see to it 
that this poverty should never be abolished 
out of the worid. (Applause.) 

It might be odious to allude too pointedly 
and specially to modern times and places 
near home, but we can safely say that in 
other countries, two and three centuries ago, 
there were conspicuous instances of the muss 
of the people-—in France, for instance—being 
oppressed, and enslaved, and robbed, re- 
duced to and kept in horrid misery and 
wretchedness, largely by and because of the 
enormous wealth of the church of Christ. 
(Applause.) A very large portion of the 
lands of France were held by the church. 
which by a rule most beneficent to church- 
men could never be alienated; so that the 
church might accept the whole kingdom as a 
gift. but could never alienate the slightest 
portion without all sorts of roundabout pro- 
cesses and without the express permission of 
the pope! (Hisses.) It never required per- 
mission for anybody, even the lowest minister 
or servant of the church, to accept a gift, but 
it did require all sorts of difficult processes to 
alienate anything. (Laughter.) 

An American bishop, who had recently re- 
turned from Rome, told me a year or two ago 
that it was desired by the authorities in Rome 
to insist that no ecclesiastical property iu this 
country should be alienated tothe amount of 
#5,000 or upward without the express pcer- 
mission of the sacred congregation of the 
propaganda. (Hisses and = grvuans.) This 
bishop explained to them that that would be 
avery great hardship, that he might see an 
opportunity of procuring a desirable plot of 
ground where a church could be built, and he 
might not have the necessary means to pur- 
chase the plot; but supposing the full price 
to be $10,000, he might get the owner to 
consent to allow §&5,000 to remain on mort- 
gage, or practically to make a loan of 5,000; 
and he asked them: “Would that be such an 
alienation of church property as would re- 
quire your permission” “Certainly, by all 
means,” said the Roman gentleman. (Hisses.) 
So that this putting a mortgage on a piece of 
lund because only half the purchase money 
could be paid would be an alienation of 
church property such as could not be permit- 
ted without the express permission of the sa- 
cred congregation of the propaganda. 
(Hisses.) “But,” the good bishop said, “there 
might be danger in delay. What should we 
dv in such a case?’ “You should write to 

s,” said the Roman gentleman. “But by the 
time we received your permission by mail the 
owner might have changed his mind or might 
have raised the price. ” “Oh! then, you could 
telegraph to us,” said the Roman gentleman. 
(Laughter. ) 

The actual fact is that under the system of 
ownership of vast estates by the church in 
France, Italy, Germany, England, every- 
where, religion was largely corrupted, the 
masses were enslaved and oppressed, and 
things came to sucha pass that the multitudes 
who should have Jooked to the ministers of 
Christ as their friends and fathers, and 
counselors, and comforters, and benefactors, 
begun to lwok upon them as their worst ene- 
mies. (Applause.) 

It was this wealth of the church that cor- 
rupted the church. Men sought ecclesiastical 
positions, not because they loved the Master 
and desired to do His work, bi:t because they 
were fond of the loaves and fishes, because 
they desired the benefices. 

About two centuries ago a mere brat of a 
boy, nine years old, barely out of the 
nursery, but of the royal family of Guise of | 
France was lord abbot of nine abbeys—a 
child Jord abbot of nine abbeys! He was not 
amonk He perhaps did not know how to 


read. Abbeys are supposed to be the abodes 
of learning and prayer. They were formerly 
great centers from which came out science 
and religion. The monks in the abbeys had 
preserved literature and _ civilized whole 
nations. They had drained swamps and 
made the wilderness to blossom and to be pro- 
ductive for the use of man. It was the early 
and enthusiastic Christian love by which 
these men were swayed that caused the world 
to lavish its wealth and power upon the 
church. The barbarous nations that had been 
converted to Christianity, the rude tribes that 
had been taught and civilized, felt that they 
could look to no others so well as to to those 
who by heroic self-sacrifice, by virtuous lives, 
had wrought such changes. But unfortun- 
ately the power, and wealth, and considera- 
tion, and the euse that came from power and 
wealth corrupted the human side of the 
church; and it needed bloody revolutions to 
purify the atmosphere, to impoverish the 
church, to break up its case-hardened insti- 
tutions that in the original impulse had so 


much of the swectness and churity of Christ. . 


(Applause. ) 

When these feudalistic institutions that be- 
came so closely and inseparably connected 
with the Christian church were ut their height, 
the masses ‘vere oppressed by churchinen as 
Well as by laymen; the masses were robbed 
us much by church as by state. They were, 
as it were, but two departments of the one 
machine. Noblemen promoted to ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices the younger members of their 
families. It wasa matter of patronage; no 
longer a matter of Christian vocation. This 
same brat of a boy, who at nine was lord 
abbey of nine abbeys, at sixteen was made 
archbishop of Rheims. You must not suppose 
that this boy was ordained a priest and a 
deacon. He wasamere layman. Why was 


-he made lord abbot of nine abbeys, and arch- 


bishop? Because of the enormous wealth that 
Was attached to those abbeys and thut sec. 
Some uncle of his, under the name of guard- 
ian or the like, was scooping in the revenues 
that had been originally intended for religion, 
education and charity. (Applause.) 

Of course such churchmen as those would 
preach to the masses when they began to 
grumble, “Don’t you know that Christ said 
blessed are the poor? (Applause and laugh- 
ter.) You can save your souls much better if 
you die of starvation (laughter); you can 
save your soul much better with nothing but 
amud floor anda leaky thatch, and a little 
oatmeal and potatoes in your stomach, than 
if you had a decent floor and a comfortable 
bed and something a little better than oat- 
meal and potatoes.” (Laughter.) But the un- 
fortunate or blessed poor people might some- 
times be bold enough to say to the preacher, 
“Pather, your reverence, my lord, your lord- 
ship, your grace, your holiness, vour eminence 
(applause and laughter), do you really believe 
What you are preaching? (Uproarious ap- 
plause.) Do you really believe that itis much 
exsier for one to save one’s soul through 
starvation, and hunger, and cold, and wet? 
Do you really believe that it is easier for a 
man to save his soul when be sees his chil- 
dren naked and starving all around him: 
when he sees his wife sick unto death, with 
her life trembling in the balance, evicted 
by a crowbar brigade? Do you think 
he can save bis soul better? If so, your rey- 
erence, your lordship, your grace, your emi- 
nenee, your holiness, why is it you don’t con- 
sistently try to practice what you preach? 
(Applause and laughter, continued for sev- 
eral minutes.) Is it really possible that you 
shepherds of the fold of Christ, teachers in 
Israel, the salt of the earth, the light 
of the earth, ministers «ff  Christ’s 
sacraments,  reachers of His word, 
apestl.»s of Christ, are deliberately choosing 


' fur yourselves for a few bricf moments of 


time the enjuyment of these things at the risk 
of losing your souls, and so disinterestedly 
managing to help keep us in poverty in order 
that we may be better able to save our souls? 
That surely is a devotion and a self-sacritice 
so heroic that it far transcends that even of 
the martyrs who were burned at the stake. 
(Laughter.) It is something simply wonderful 
that some men should consent to go to hell 
themselves by acquiring fur more than their 
share of the good things of this world 
(laughter and applause), so that they may in- 
sure the salvation of the poor creatures who 
by poverty are supposed to save their souls.” 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Now, the fact of the matter is that those 
who preach that way do not believe what 
they preach, (Great applause. A _ voice: 
“You are right.”) At the same time they do 
seem to believe that a very considerable de- 
gree of poverty in this world is a result of the 
law of God: that it helps the poor to save 
their souls by giving them opportunities te 
exercise patience and humility and respect. for 
their betters, and all those other beautiful 
virtues that should characterize the poor: 
while it gives to the rich avery easy and 
comfortable means of paying their way into 
heaven by giving a mere tithe of their wealth 
in the name of charity. (Applause.) 

A certain priest here in New York who was 
suspended once upon a time—(deafeninz ap- 
plause and cheers)—and for aught you 
know to the contrary, may be suspended still, 
was actually suspended largely because in a 
conversation with a newspaper man, which 
was somewhat imperfectly reported, he was 
alleged to have said that it would be better to 
abolish poverty than to be forever patching 
up remedies for it here and there; that it 
would be better to purify the blood, to purge 
the whole system, rather than, while leavi ing 
the system unpurged and unpurified, to be 
simply putting a plaster upon a sore shin or a 
sore head (laughter and applause); and that 
while charity was weli enough inits w ay, Mere 
almsgiving tohelp inanimimediate emergency, 
the greatest. charity that any man or set of 
men, or society itself could do would be to 
abolish the cause of this widespre ad poverty 
and the vice, misery and crime of which pov- 
erty is the fruitful source. (Applause.) 

And the poor priest, in the letter of suspen- 
sion that was sent to him on the very same 
day, was told that in those utterances he had 
spoken disrespectfully of our hciy father, 
Pope Leo XIII—(hisses and groans)—and that 
it was absolutely necessary that he should be 
suspended forthwith. And the fact was that 
there wasn’t the slightest allusion in the con- 
versation with the newspaper man to the 
pope, or to anything that the pope had said, 
and in the printed report there wasn’t the 
slightest allusion to the pope. But it ap- 
peared that the pope had written a letter 
some time before, which had been incorpor- 
ated in the pastoral letter to the bishops; and 
in that letter of the pope there was something 
said magnifying the work of the Catholic 
church in building asylums, hospitals and 
refuges for all sorts of poor, as showing that 
the church wasa great friend of the poor. And 
this was a kind of an offset to the tendency 
of modern society to demand rights for the 
poor, rather than alms. (Great applause.) 

Now, I wonder whether it ever occurred to 
his holiness to reflect that this Catholic 
church that is said to have built all these hos- 
pitals and, asylums and refuges and the like, 
never made the money itself, or still less got 
it by way of some delicate elevator running 
up and down between the earth and the skies. 
(Laughter.) I wonder where all the money 
for the building of those poor houses and hos- 
pitals and refuges and similar institutions 
came from. Didn't it come from the very 
beggars themnselves that are the bencficiaries 


of them! (Applause.) Aad when you begin 
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erty. 


to look into it, there is not any very particu- 
lar merit in people constituting themselves 
the administrators, the incorporators, the 
supervisors, and, to a certain extent, the 
beneficiaries ca a large scale of the, charita- 
ble institutions that they are administering 
for the benetit of the poor, if they do not 
actually make the money themselves and give 
it to the poor. 

There is a pretty decided competition in 
this town among respectable gentlemen to be 
appointed commissioners of charities and cor- 
rection. (Laughter.) Although not much 
of a politician myself (applause and laugh- 
ter), on account of my philanthropic and hu- 
manitarian instincts, I am willing to confess 
that I have on one or two occasions been 
guilty of so grave a sin as to exercise such 
influence as I could bring to bear in the mat- 
ter of an appointment of a commissioner of 
charities. But it has never occurred, I think, 
toany of the commissioners of charities, or 
to any similar official here to think that he 
deserved great credit for the wonderful 
things done for the poor of New York—ten 
thousand people of all kinds and degree 
taken care of in the hospitals and the like on 
Blackwell's ishind and other of those water- 
ing places. (Lauchter.) 

Now, when these hospitals, such as they 
were, and asylums and the like, were simply 
built with money that was received from land 
tilled by wretched peasants groveling in 
misery, living in huts scarcely fit for beasts, 
living upon such meager diet that the wonder 
is they could live at all, while all they could 
produce over what was barely enough to en- 
able them to keep soul and body together, 
went to church and state and very larzely to 
the church to support that brat of a boy and 
his uncle, the boy who was the lord abbot of 
nine abbeys, (Applause) surely there was 
no charity or very little charity in building 
here and there a poorhouse and orphan 
asyluin and the like. It was only a very 
slight, very partial, and altogether inade- 
quate restitution, a duty, anact of justice 
but slightly fulfilled in giving back to the 
beggars what belonged to them by the law of 
God. (Applause.) 

These people are strangely inconsistent in 
praising poverty as the best friend of virtue. 
If such be the ease, why not let poverty work 
itself out to its logical conclusion? Why not 
let people die of poverty? Why this desire to 
keep people barely alive in their poverty and 
todo no more for them than barely to keep them 
alive! The preachers and teachers of this 
doctrine do not really believe it. They do 
not think poverty isa good thing for them- 
selves or for their nearest relations. They do 
not think that poverty is a good thing for 
those who are their friends. 

Christ then, when he said, “The poor ye 
have always with you,” did not enact a law. 
He did uot express a desire that poverty 
should continue to the end; but he simply 
predicted a very unpleasant fact. It would be 
just as absurd to say that anyone who might 
predict that sickness and disease shall con- 
tinue in the world, that certain kinds of con- 
tugious diseases shall never be entirely erad- 
ivated, should be charged with expressing the 
wish that disease shall not. b+ exterminated. 
The predicting of a fact is totally different 
from expressing a wish that that fact should 
be. (Applause.) 

The teaching of the gospel of Christ, of the 
brotherhood of man, the teaching of justice, 
the very commandments of the natural moral 
law which were reinculeated by the laws 
given by the Master on Mount Sinai and in the 
law of Christ, this natural moral law is 
largely concerned with the abolition of poy- 
erty, and not the maintaining of it. (Ap- 
piause.) The duties of parents to their chil- 
dren, the duties of children to their parents, 
are largely concerned with just this obliga- 
tion on the part of parents to see that the 
children do nut suffer poverty, and that in 
their old age the parents du not sulfer poy- 
(Applause.) The commandment, “Thou 
shalt not steal,” is based on the necessity of 
the rizht of property and the enjoyment of 
property for the well being of men. 

When the commandment says, “Thou shalt 
not steul,” it is but enacting the law of uni- 
versal equal justice, that every man shall 
have his own, that what God gave to all shall 
belong to all, that no man shall appropriate 
absolutely to himself what nature and na- 
ture’s God gave equally to all—Thou shalt 
not steal.” 

Now, we have gone into it time and again, 
and it is hardly neeessary to go into the 
minute details of the proof this evening, that 
the cause of poverty in this world is chiefly 
the appropriation by a few, by a_ privileged 
few, by the classes, of those things which 
Were made by nature and given by nature’s 
God for and to the mass of men equally anil 
indiscriminately, in equal, joint, undivided 
usufruct, as Thomas Jefferson ecalls it. So 
that that commandment of God, properly in- 
terpreted, isa divine commandment written 
upon the very heart of men by the finger of 
the Creator, enacting a law the very object 
of which is nut the abolition of poverty, but 
the making of poverty impossible from the 
becinning. CApulause.) 

This justifying of poverty as a good thing 
would stultify the Creator. It implies just 
this: That the Creator has given men the eca- 
pacity aud necessity for certain things; that 
He has given men an irresistible craving and 
impulse to work out their destinies by satis- 
fying the necessities of their animal natures 
with jood and cultivating the necessities of 
their mental, esthetic and spiritual natures 
by the agquisition of science and the produe- 
tion of works ofart. And atthe same time 
that God, by another law, would render it im- 
possible for men rightly and properly and ad- 
equately to fulfill their destiny. God would 
not have given men capacities without the OL- 
portunities of exercising those capacities. He 
would not huve given them necessities with- 
out the adequate power of satisfying those 
necessities. God would have been rather a 
mocking fiend than a wise, a loving, a 
beneficent Creator had He done so. (Ap- 
plause.) 

It is not true that poverty is the best friend 
of virtue. It is a conspicuous fact that pov- 
erty, Want and the fear of want area terri- 
ble incitement to vice, that men are constantly 
tempted to all manner of evil things beeause 
of the degradation of want and the worse 
than degradation that comes from the fear of 
want. But were human society so regulated 
that all men able and willing to work could 
find abundant employment at the highest 
wages, then want would beathing that the 
world need no longer fear; and with want 
itself and the feur of want, the vice and crime 
of which want and its fear are the perennial 
source, would vanish from the world. (Ap- 
p!ause.) 

This preaching of the blessedness of poverty 
by those who get as far away from poverty 
and the fear of it themselves as they can 
(applause) is a libel upon God’s creation. It 
actually implies that these instincts and 
capacities that God has given us were given 
without a proper design on the part of the 
Creator that the energy should be exerted 
and the instinct should be satisfied. The 
wiser teaching of Christian philosophy and ot 
Christian theology, the teaching of the Master 
himself, is that by giving men abundant op- 
portunity to provide for their temporal neces- 
sities, they will be the better able to work out 
their destinies here, and to attain to their 
completion hereafter; they will be the better 
able to form character by the discipline of 
aber that shall have its proper reward, by 
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the cultivation of their minds, their hearts, 
their moral faculties, their sesthetic natures; 
in a word, by te full, rational, and free devel- 
opment of all that is in them. 

It is notorious that drunkenness and immor- 
ality of every kind find their constant recruit- 
ing ground among the ranks of debasing pov- 
erty. Itisugain equaliy true that the most 
enormous crimes agaitst society are perpe- 
trated because of the horrid greed for gainon 
the part of men who are not actudlly “suffer- 
ing want, but who are tormented by a fear of 
want—that morbid, insane avarice that makes 
even the millionaire feel poor, that makes the 
possession of money seem to be the one 
supreme good, because by money people are 
protected against poverty and the fear of 
poverty. 

So itis that this avarice that the apostie 


ealls idolatry, this worship of the golden 


calf, is the immediate result of poverty and 
the fear of poverty.. (Applause.) The greed, 
the unscemly scramble, the horrible competi- 
tion of life, ure all the nesiiles of poverty and 
the fear of poverty. It is this that makes 
the difference between a well ordered com- 
pany of ladies and gentlemen; of men and 
women, sitting down to a table abundantly 
supplied, at which there is room for all and 
to spare, and the scramble in which people 
are almust trampling one another to death, 
where there is not enough for all, where those 
who by main strength ean get the first places 
at the tuble are alone sure of getting uny- 
thing. 

The present condition of society is precisely 
that—a scramble, a condition of society in 
which men and women and children. are 
taught that what is called suecess in life 1s 
the prize of comparatively few. And there- 
fore there isa race in which only a few can 
Win the prize; there is a battle constantly 
fichting in which victory implies necessarily 
the overreaching of a large portion of our 
fellows. (Applause.) 

These preachers of the blessedness of poverty 
are themselves an awful example of the de- 
basing’ power of the fear of poverty. (Ap- 
plause.) The very love of wealth by which 
many of the preachers of this gospel of pov- 
erty to others are possessed and animated, i 
anawful example of the power of poverty 
and the fear of poverty to debuse and to de- 
grade the minds and the hearts even of men 
consecrated to the preaching of Christ’s gos- 
pel and to the ministering to Chrisv’s poor. 
(Applause.) I have no particular. desire to 
be unduly severe toward the preachers. | I 
am nothing but a preacher myself. «(Ap- 


plause and Jaughter.) So by way of illustra-. 
tion, Without any particular moral, Twill tell 


you an anecdote. 

When I was a student in ae propaganda. 
(hisses) there was a venerable old Italian 
priest there, a very worthy man, resideut in 
the college, whose office it was to preach to 
us. And; by the bv, it was he, I-believe, who 
told us that wh.e there were about four 
thousand ecclesiastics in Rome, all having 
their little benelices and eanonries and I don't 
know what, you could count about sixty or 50 
Who were really doing the actual missionary 
work, preaching the gospel in season and out 
of season in Rome. So somehow or other 
there was an ecclesiastical machine that man- 
aged to do a very large part of the good work 
that it had to do with sixty men, while there 
were four thousand others going through’ the 
motions of doing something and somehow 
never deing anything. “(Applause and 
laughter.) Very much like that king of 
France celebrated, if notin history, at. least 
in nursery lore, who 
men marched up the hill und then marched 
down again. (Laughter.) 

This good old man told us once that if the 
people of Italy were asked to tell) what was 
the great fault of the clergy of Italy’ they 
Ww ouid say, by a great majority, What! 
“Avarice.? Here were some thousands of 
ecclesiastics in Ivaly, and here was an old 
ecclesiastic, au Italian too, who said that the 
verdict of the people would be that the ‘pre- 
dominant fault among the ecelesiasties was 
avarice. And those ecclesiastics were the very 
people’ who would preach to those poor 
people of Italy, to those degradingiy poor of 
northern ltaiy who Were subject to a horrible 
skin disease because of the inudequate feod 
that they were barely able to support life 
upon, that poverty is a blessed thing and 
that the more of that thing they enjoy the 
better will they save their souls. -(Laughter.} 

It were a libel upon ihe Creator to say that 
these cupacitiees and energies and: instincts 
of human nature that compel men to work, 
that compel men to make things not only use- 
ful but ornamental, that compel them to make 
even the food and clothine of the animal a 
work of art and thing of beauty—it were a 
blaspheming of the Creator to say that these 

things were not given expressly for the pur- 
pose that they should be used for the produc- 


j tion of all manner of gocd things, in order 
that society should produce more and more of 


these good things that serve to elevate and. 
take men further away from the brute und 
bring him nearer to the maker. 
sary that men should be able to labor and en- 
joy the full fruits of their labor, that no man 
should steal from them either the oppertuni- 


ties for their labor or the full and free use: 


of what they have produced by. their huwbor. 
(Great applause.) ‘thot shalt not steal.” If. 
poverty were such a good thing, then the 
best thing we could do tor the world: would 
be to steal as much as we could, because we 
wouid ve decreasing the possessions of others 
while increasing ourown. | 

He who gave this: conimandment gave it be- 
cause in His plan it was best that every one 
should have his ow n, that every one should 
have equal, free, untrammeled opportu- 


nity to empivy his labor, and that what he - 


mukes by his labor ne: one should dare. take 
from him. (Applause.) Is it not the boast of 
these Christian apologists and preachers: that 
the Christian religion has civilized the world, 
that the Christian church, the Catholic chur ch, 
has been the home of the fine arts, of painting, 
of poctry, of sculpture, of music, of arehitec: 
ture? Are. these things good things or bad 
things? If they are bad. things, 
strangely inconsistent with your panegyrics 
of the civilizing influence of the -Cathclic 
church.) If they are good, then the building 
of cities and the invention of labor Saving mra- 
chinery and all the other things that huinan 
society hus devised in trying to get away 
from poverty and accumulate wealth must be 
good things also. (Applause.) It is the teach: 


ing of right religion and sound reason, and- 


therefore of Christianity, that wealth in itself 
is neither good nor bad except so faras itis a 
means toward the attainment of those higher 
moral and spiritual things that are the stimu- 
lus to human life and human society: 
plause.) But since the. Maker himself has 


clearly made labor, and since it is by Jabor. 


that we obtain the necessary means for the 
development of character and the carrying 
out of the destiny of the human family, it is 
strictly true that labor isin the plun of God 
indispensable for human society. The wealgh 
that Christ cursed was not the honestly ac- 
quired wealth of God-given bounties. Such 
wealth was ever the reward of industry, the 
reward of virtue; and in the Old Testament 
we read of the benediction of God in the en- 
joyment of peace, and repose, and comfort, 
and plenty by those who observe God’s law. 
The moral law that affects us in this world 
is largely concerned with the wealthand com- 
fort of people here, since this life that God 
has made for us is plainly a good thing. Itis 


to be fostered and preserved. It is not. a bad 


constrained: to say. 
-scious: injustice. 


‘to give 


with forty. thousand. 


‘the rainy day and the sore foot. 


the ornamental of life—books,. 


It is neces-. 


or brain, 
then. yeu are: 


-animul more comfortable, x 


(Ap-- 


thing. to be hated and dectroved: To. say 
that would be to blaspheme the Maker. _ ‘(Cp 
plause.) 
Christ had, itis true, eeerde of the severes, 
censure for the rich. Burt why? Because they. 
were unjustly rich: because they were ric 
whose wealth was accumulated. by robber. 
of the poor, by usury, by land grabbing, b 
land robbery, by simple stealing. This wealth. 
that is begin of injustice is a curse to the 
owner as well as to those who have bee 
cheated and robbed and deprived or the ne- 
cessaries of life by the acquisition of tha 
property. The wealth that is honestly ac 
quired and usefully employed is a blessing to: 
the world. The very word of.God himself: 
confirms the teaching of ripe reason. Th 


~ proverbs of the wisest and saddest of me 


tell us that the poverty of the poor man is hi 
destruction, anc his father, the royal psalm 
ist, berged God: to give him) neither poverty 
nor riches. e 
So we would Seek: no. riches because e 
trayagant Wealth can hardly ever be right- 
fully enjoyed. Our lar rge fortunes of: to-day 
are ‘largely unjust, and in most cases: I am 
are the result of. con: 
But even where they ‘are’ 
not the result of conscious injustice, they. are 
the result of injustice all the same.- Ther 


j are no doubt men who ignorantly believe 


that the lund is their own n, and who are sa 

ing here to-day what used to be said by the 
Jandlords: of Great Britain and Ireland: 
“Can't a man do what he pleases with his 
own” Believing through irnorance that the. 
land is their own, they believe ignorantl 

that all they can squeeze out of it in the wey : 


of rent is legitimately theirs. 


If they, through their: incredible stupiditg 
and ignorance honestly believe that, wemay. 
excuse them from deliberately sinning a agains 
their consciences; but we must, all the same 
say they rob the masses, and preach to them 
that this extortion of rent and putting It into 
their private coffers is a rcbbery ef the masses. 
for the unjust benetit. of the “Glasses. (Gre: t 
applause.) 

That good lady in Philadelphia Was some- 
what concerned ub our apparent anxiety to. 
make people rich in this world. _The goo 
lady need not have felt very much concerned 
lest We next weck or next year or in ten or. 
fifteen or twenty years from now should be. 
able to elevate the poorest of the poor to the - 
condition of the millionaire to-day. There is 
not very much danger of ‘that. (Laughter) 
So her fears probably area little excessive o 
that score. We are not. particularly anxious 
eto the individuals of human SOCICE. 
such wealth as is enjoyed to-day. 
wealth for which men need not Jabor;- 
which they. do not labor: —the reut that comes 
to them when they are absent just as well a 
when they are.present, while they are asleep, 
as much as while they are awake. We have 
no desire to give such wealth to each indivic 
ual of the human r ace. The wealth that w 
desire to give them is the result of honest toil. 
We wish to give to the mass. of men equa 
opportunity of employing their labor: {z 
plause), and we wish to say that when they 
shail have employed their labour, they sha 
have either what they meke or a fair equiva: 
lent for itin what somebody € else has made. 
(Applause. } 

We wish to 
possession of wealth. 


abolish, therefore, the unje sb 
We will increase th 
general wealth of the whole community 
enormously. Bat. when. it shall be mo 
equally distributed there is no: fear that the 
great mass of men’ will run the risk 


actually pining away in idleness and suffer 


ing that loss of mental, and bodily and 
spiritual health which is one of the. ew 
that attach to wealth unjustly acquired an : 
unwisely used. (Applause.) 

There need be no fear that we shall be abl 
to get so far ahead of» consumption 
production that the hnman family” shall: 
able to fill ail the granaries and. storehouse 
that they can build so full of food and manu 
factured articles that for many years. there 
will be nothing for the -human ‘family to . 
(Laughter.) In that. -case, when the: huma 
fuinily shali be able to produce such wondrou 
quantities, they will not be such ae 4 t 
keep producing things so far ahead tit they 
will actually become moth-eaten before they” 
are able to.use them. They will only produce 
in advance a moderate supply of wealth for 
(Laughter.} 
And after they have produced this moderate 
provision against the rainy day and the scre 
foot they will stop awhile and have more 
holidays. They will then begin to play and 
go fishing. (Laughter.) A large part of the 
labor that is now expended. upon. the’ mer 
necessities of life can then ‘with propriety b 
expended on the ornaments: of life. Then: 
large part of the people will have more c/ 
Music, pic 
tures and much more comfortable and: artist 
homes to live in. 

Wilk that not bea ood: thing? (Applause: 
Would not the taste ‘and the cleanliness and: 
the ornament and the art of the private. 


abode be justifiable for precisely the’ sam 


reasons that justify the building of marble 


-eathedrals and filling them with stained gl 


windows and golden candlesticks, all 
which is good?) Should. not each home be, 
it were, the family altar? (Applause.) Shoul 
not everything about the home be clean! 
sweet and. wholesome? Shouldn't ther 


every possible provision for privacy and de 


eency? Does not. a proper development. of 
health and ‘refinement. require that people. 
should have breathing space? Is there not 


: enough work for the hunain family in building. . 


s, and not: building them so: high, and 
utilizing the spaces that are not. now utili ized? 
Never fear. ‘There will always be. enough 
work to do. When wealth is distributed. as it 
should: be, nearly every bac ¥ will have to. 
work. (Applause. ) They will only work a 
few hours. It will bea healthy exercise. It. 
is iw necessary part. of man’s nature that re-- 
quires for his proper physical and mental de- 
velopment that he shall be busy, and occupied 
in producing something b by the labor of hand 

(Applause. ) 

We have often said before, aud we may well 
repeat it here to-night, that the chief attra 
tion ofall this sits spiritual side. The mere: 
feeding of the animal, the mere making the 
could not be anob . 
object. -It Gves not appeal to the higher in- 
stincts of humanity. .The nighest instincts are 
mental, and inoral, and spiritual. But we ticd 


thut in Gur natures there is. the greatest ming- 


ling and blending of-these two things. So we 
can say. that the lesson of these things of time 
and sense is just this:. That they. are the: 


‘means and instruments and signsand symbols. 


(Ap : 


‘The daily tasks we are called upon: to per- | 
form, to eurn our living, to obey the law, to 
perform our duties, are simply matters in: 
which we can produce things inestimably 
precious for eternity. A cup of cold: water 
that is given in the name of the Lord shall 
have its reward. ‘This human society of ours 
should be the beginning of the kingdom of 
heaven. The kingdom of heaven. is the king- | 
dom of unveiled truth. It is the kingdom in 
which. the minds of men shail be permitted A 
to see the unveiled beauty of the uncreated 
God. It is the kingdom in. which the. mass. of 
men shall be eternally filled, yet never to 
satiety, with the perfect beauty. that is in 


of things mental, spiritual and eternal. 


plause.) 


God. 


Our minds, our: fancies, our wills were mad 


_to-Know the truth,-to leve the. good, to enjc 


the. Beautitul And so these visi ns, of 


~ hat come to us here by studying the lessons 


of time, these opportunities for goodness that 
@ome to us here by fulfilling the tasks and 
duties of time, these opportunities of culti- 
Wating the sense of the beautiful with which 
we but improve the human sense with the 
Feligious sense cf the significance of the 
beautiful—a!l these things take on an infinite 
and eternal value. 

‘There are, I believe, not a few who are in 
grcut sympathy with us in this movement for 
the abolition of poverty who, not very long 
ago, Were so outraged, so incensed against 
what had been presented to them as the 
teachings of religion that they hated the 
Wery name of religion because of what it was 
supposed to stand for. There have been not 
afew whosc sense of justice has been so out- 
raged that when they were told that injustice 
prevailed by the law of God, they found it in 
their hearts to curse Ged. Those who shail 
still persist in denying the existence of a God, 
denying the immortality of the soul, the spir- 
itual and eternal sanctions of the teaching of 
liberty, equality and fraternity are illogical. 
They agree substantially with those who are 
the rebbers and oppressors. If you abolish 
the moral side of this question, and therefore 
its religieus side—tor all essential morality is 
essesuially religivus and requires the sanction 
of the unseen, the spiritual aud eternal—you 
have simply reduced the whole thing to a 
brute scramble. That is the sin of modern so- 
cicty, that we can only take away by preach- 


ing true religion, by showing that God's 


‘aw is justice, that God is the Father of all, 
and not the stepfather of any (applause), that 
the conimen bounties of nature were created 
ov the All-father equally and undividedly for 
ail of His children. 
And I have purposely in the remarksI made 
@MoMment ago spoken of some of these friends 


of ours, who a Jitule while since seemed to hate 


the name of Ged. We ure able to cive testi- 
“mony on this platform that nota few who a 
ae while ago hated religion and God, hate 
God and religion. no longer. (Deafening ap- 


plause.) Itwas a megniticently noble, as it 


was a heroically courageous thing, fur Henry 
George (great applause) to say to such as 


—-@hose that the very hatred of their hearts, 


‘the bitterness of the curses on religion that 
they seem to belch forth in blasphemy, were 


bat. a tribute to their outraged sense of divine 


justice (applause), and tat even in their very 


TT a ae eae Sheen att 


perfect: solution of them 


that is in it. 


‘blasphemies, and in their expressiuns of hatred, 
they were paying a higher tribute to the jus- 


tice of God than is paid by those high and 


ory and moth caten men who sit in the front 


Places in the churches and synagogues. 


qGreat applause.) 


Now, therefore, with all I have said bere 


to-night, Dam prepared to repeat, withall the 


Tulluess of their sweet and blessed significance, 
the words of the Master, “Blessed are the 


poor.” Blessed are the poor because the gos- 


pelis preached to them (applause); because, 


-ashas happened tigge and again, God, tired 


of waiting to hear [rom the lips of his chosen 
ones the words of truth that could console the 


_ hearts of the masses, could wait no longer 
/ gud must raise up fishermen and Jaymen who 
have preached the gospel that was preached, 


when preached at ail, but palteringly and fal- 
teriugly from the iips of the ministers of God. 
And I say it with all humility and defer- 


ence, I, taught in the schools of the propa- 
ganda, I, a priest of the Catholic church, had 
fe wait until Dread the work ef that messen- 
ger ot God, Henry George (deafening ap- 


‘plause), to see the truth witha clearness of 
~wision that had never before been vouchsafed 
to me, to lind in ciearer lauguaye than had 
ever occurred to myself, the propounding of 
‘the terrible probleins on the one hand and the 
on the other. 
{Applause.) Lhad to wait until I could learn 


. from that man to see nore clearly than I had 


ever seen before the simple remedy, und to 
Jearn from him at Jeast a little of the hercism 


of going out to the world, no matter how un- 


pleasant or how unpalatable it might be 
(reat applause), either to the cupidity and 


the stupidity of the privileged classes or to 


the unfortunate wretches among the masses 


— who are so besotted in their slavery that they 


ne jonger know the cause of their suffer- 


ing ard have learned almost to love their 


chains and their very dungeons. (Applause.) 
Se [say to that good lady in Philadelphia— 


_ to her and tv all other doubters—yes it is true 
that the chief and most powerful attraction 


that we find in this crusade is the religion 
(Applause.) We feel that it has 
the power to inspire our minds with divine 
enthusiasm, aud to fill our hearts with a 
frenzy that shall give us no rest till we shall 


have made the doctrine of this crusade the 


common practical doctrine of mankind. (Ap- 
plause.) We see with clear vision that the 
abolition of poverty will largely mean the 
abolition of crime. It will make casy and 
common the full observation of the moral law. 
it will extirpate a Jarge part of the inherited 
tendencies to vice ard drunkenness. It will re- 
Store to mea the dicuity that Ged intended 
they should enjoy when man walked hand in 
hand with his Father in the dawn of the 
world. Jt will once more enable men re- 
lieved of the horrible pressing necessities 
that now degrade them below the condition 
of the brute, to waik the earth with heads 
rect, With leisure to study and to pray, to 
converse with the God of nature, and to rise, 
as philosophy and theology teach them, to the 
Jove of nature’s God. “Through the visible 
things,” says the apostle, “man canrise to the 
linowledge of God's invisible things, even of 
His very godhead.”. (Applause.) 

And so we who are teaching this truth are 
doing a great service to humanity. We are 
doing “a great service to religion itself in 
teaching men a truth that is chiefly a reiigicus 
one, and in teaching them toadh-re to jt in 
Spite of the opposition and curses of those 
who think they have a monopoly of religion. 
(Applause.) Weare actually doing not a lit- 
tle, and please God we shall do more in the 
future, to preveatwast masses of men from 
becoming totally irreligious. 

And what amI going to do? Iasked that 
question here two weeks azo, and I said: “To 
be continued in the next chapter.” 1 su ppose 
I should be thwarting your legitimate cu- 
riosity if I should fail to give some answer. I 
intend to keep on doing just what I have been 
doing. (Great applause.) And what would 
advise you to do? I would advise you to go 


on precisely as you have been going on. 


i 


(Great applause.) 

Ina certain ietter to a certain gentieman 
last December I said: “I have taucht in 
articles, in speeches and in public interviews, 
and I shall continue to teach as jong as I live, 


that these general bounties of nature were 


created for all the children of men, and net 
for individuals. That therefore private prop- 
erty in land is against natural justice, no mat- 
ter by what civil or ecclesiastical laws it may 
be sanctioned. And I would if I could in- 
stantly bring about such a change in the laws 
all over the world as would confiscate private 
property in land without one penny of com- 
pensation to the miscalled owners.” (Great 
applause.) That was last December, and 
nothing that I know of has happened since to 
make me change my mind in the slicbtest de- 
Gree on that subject. (Applause.) 1 knew 
what I was saying, and I meant what I was 
saying, that I would continue to teach that 
doctrine as long as I should live. (Applause.) 

Tam going, with the help of God, as long 
as L live, to preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture who will do me the honor of listening to 
me. (Applause.) 

Whatam I going to do about that excom- 
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munication? -I am going to maintain what 
the strategists used to call “a masterly inac- 
tivity.” (Luughter.) In other words, I am 
going to do nothing—simply going straight 
ahead. How about abandoning the pulpit for 
the platforin? It was not I who abandoned 
the pulpit. I was clubbel out of it. How 
about ceasing ta be a priest and*becoming & 
politician? I have never ceased to be a priest, 
and Iam not going to be a mere politician. 
(Great applause.) But wasn't it a mistake on 
my vart to be preaching polities in church? I 
vever did preach politics in the church. (Ap- 
plause.) There are a few hundred people here, 
I think, who can bear witness to that fact. 
(Applause.) But, after hearing confessions on 
Saturday and, for thatimatter, every day in 
the week, and for five, six, and nine and ten 
hours on some days, and after saying two 
masses On Sunday and preaching ten sermons 
at the various services, from 5 o’clock in the 
morning until 9 o’clock at night—then if ona 
Monday evening, asa matter of recreation, 
instead of visiting my friends and playing 
cards and drinking punch (laughter and ap- 
piausc)—I don’t mean to say it would have 
been a sin for me to drink a little drop of 
punch in moderation, and to play a little game 
of cards, but, as a matter of fact, I didn't 
heve any inclination that way—I chose to go 
once to Chickering hall and once to this hall 
tosay a good word for the masses, I really 
don’t see where was the harm. Andthat was 
the extent of my preaching politics. 

I am preaching politics now a little ‘more 
than I used to, largely for the sume reason 
that the stars continue to shine—because 
they have nothing else to do. (Applause and 
laughter.) I was a poor man out of a job, 
and thanks to the kindness of my friends I 
had a little purse to keep me going for a 
couple of years or more (a voice, “There is 
more where that came from”), and in order 
to keep myself in healthy exercise, if for 
nothing else, Dhad to do something, and be- 
ing more of a preacher than anything else I 
am keeping at the preaching. (Laughter.) 
And now Lam doing what [never was guilty 
of the indiseretion of doing, even in the base 
ment of the church, as many pastors have 
dene. I preach a little bit of political 
economy and politics and still more of 
religion, and Iam going to do that as long as 
Ican. (Applause.) 

But how about the religious part? How 
about the excommunication? Am I goiug to 
establish a new church! Of course not, why 
should I? Do ITadvise you to join any other 
church?) What do you take me for?’ Do you 
think I preached those truths simply because 
I was paid for preaching them? Between 
ourselves, the pay wasn’t a very extravagant 
inducement. (Laughter.) Thardly think so 
humbly of inyself as not to think I could have 
got as good a living at any other trade. 
What I preached I believed and I still believe 
and shall believe as long asTI live. (Great 
applause.) 

And so [have no quarrel with any of the 
ductrines of the Catholic church or with her 
sacraments. I bee and entreat all those who 
come Within my influence if they love those 
truths and sacraments to adhere to them as 
the most precious things in life, and I wish 
the whole world to sce those truths as I see 
them and enjcy those sucraments as I do not 
enjoy them. (Applause.) 

They have excommunicated me. They bave 
singled ine out. They did not do that honor 
even to Vietor Emmanuel, who, as they said, 
was robbing the church. He did not even at- 
tain tothe honor of being excommunicated 
“nominatim’—by name. <And still I have the 
saine reverence for those sacraments. But if 
any priest, or bishop, or pope, makes it a con- 
dition of receiving those sacraments that you 
shall cease to preach an economic truth that 
you know to be in the best interests of human- 
itv, then, if necessary, refuse to receive those 
sacraments (applause, continued for at least 
two minutes) cu any such unjust and inadmis- 
sible condition. 

Iwould teach you to distinguish between 
the essence ef the Christian religion, of the 
Catholic religion, and the abuse of an ecclesi- 
astical machine which is prostituting its 
power for all manner of unworthy purposes, 
to stifle scientific truth, to repress national de- 
velopment, and is frequently the worst ob- 
stacle in the way of achievement of national 
liberty. (Applause.) In questions of secular 
education; in questions of your national rights, 
whether here or in Ireland, or in Germany, 
or clsewhere, in the matter of politica! econ- 
omy as Well as in astronomy, simply tell this 
ecclesiastical machine to mind its own busi- 
ness! (Great applause.) And when they say 
they are the judges of the moral or religious 
side of the question, you can simply reply 
that that is but an abuse of their authority; 
that inthe same way they might interfere 
with the minutest affairs of individuals and 
nations, and their interference would become 
sinply an intolerable nuisance. It is their 
proper business to teach tenets of morality, to 
teach tne Christian doctrines that have been 
submitted to them by Christ and His apostles; 
but in their interference with outside affairs 
they are the most fallible of men. (Applause.) 

Now I would advise you to do precisely 
what Tam doing. (Applause.) As far as 
possible avoid any conflict with that machine. 
teceive the sacraments of that church, 
if you are members of that church, 
but never sacrifice the slightest tittle 
of your fibertics- to the dictation of 
that machine. (Applause.) If they should 
begin now in the confessional and frem the 
pulpit, and by ull sorts of arts that are weil 
known to them, to try and prevent people 
from attending these meetings; if any confes- 
sor should say to a man: “Do youattend 
those anti-~overty meeting?” “Yes.” “Well, 
Iam not going to give you absolution unless 
you refuse to attend.” Let him reply: ‘Well, 
then, reverend father, keep your absolution.” 
(Great applause.) 

A lady rold me that one day she stumbled 
into a German Catholic church. There was 
such a disturbance and hullabaloo in the con- 
fessional that she could hardly help bearing 
much of what, was said. ‘Do you attend any 
of those socialist meetings?’ The fellow was 
supposed to say no. “ET mean dose Heury 


Shurge meetings.” “Yes, father.” “Vell, 
den, I can’t gife you no absolution.” (Laugh- 


ter.) Iam sorry to say for my poor Irish 
friend that he lacked the back bone to stick it 
out. For the sake of absolution he seemed to 
promise to atteud no more meetings. The 
hext time he will be nore learned and will be 
able to say: “My dear reverend father, under 
such conditions as that I do not care to re- 
ceive your absolution.” And you will proba- 
bly find plenty of priests lying around Joose 
in this town who have the sense to know 
their theology and to distinguish between re- 
higion and the abuses of the machine; and they 
will only be too glad to give you absolution, 
and some of them, in the confidence of the 
confessional, might possibly say: “Between 
oursel ves—and you need not say it to anyone 


else—I wish I could attend those meetings.” 


(Laughter.) And the reverend Sather might 
make his confession and say: “Between our- 
selves, I think they would do me a power of 
good; they would add a good deal to my 
economic education and do me = spiritual 
good. But, my dear child, I am so mixed up 
with the machine that it would hardly be 
healthy for me to attend, and I envy you the 
privilege.” 

If you cannot get any priest to absolve you 
unless you sacrifice your political rights, then 
get along without absolution. Remember it 
is the teaching of Catholic theology that all 


‘priest. 


al 


absolution, to be of any value at all, must 
come from Almighty God. (Great applause.) 
And when, through no fault of yours, by sim- 
ply maintaining your just political and scien- 
tific rights, you are deprived of absolution, 
then you can go with a perfect and clear con- 
science to God Almighty and ask His absolu- 
tion. And you then can go and receive the 
holy sacrament of the Eucharist as often as 
you please, until they excommunicate you 
‘“nomtnatim,” (Laughter.) And after a 
while there will be such a formidable list that 
it would almost rival the New York directory 
with its lists of John Smiths and Thomas 
Joneses and Michael. O’Sheas. And by that 
time the priests would have a beautiful time 
watching oui for all the Thomas Smiths and 
John Browns, to drive them away from the 
communion rail. By that time the communion 
would have to be by card, and nobody would 
be admitted to the communion cxcept those 
who passed inspection at the door or altar, 
and were certified to be sound on all political 
and economic questions, (Laughter.) 

But, father, if that should happen—if finally 
they should excommunicate us “nominatim” 
—and we should be actually driven away by 
main strength from the communion rail, 
whgt should we do then? Well, I will tell 
you when that time comes. 

At the close of the address the chairman 


announced that the collection amounted to 
$273.25}. 


A Rallying Call. 


Arise, ye army of the cross! 
And claim your rights as free*born men. 
Advance! the world will spurn its dross, 
And trust your horny hands again! 


Arise! nor blush to own your cause; 

The glorious cause of God on earth. 
Nor ever in the battle pause 

Till peace supplant the woes of dearth. 


The earth is God’s; the earth is man’s, 
And poverty a needless curse! 

Be these your watchwords, talismans, 
Till justice guages every purse. 


The scribes and pharisecs of old 

Stained the cross with Christ’s dear blood. 
That gift of God, unbought, unsold, 

Still flows to-day for each man’s good. 


Be bold ye free! Be bold ye brave! 
The soil is yours by right of birth. 
Arise! nor cower like a slave! 
Arise and shake the thrones of earth! 
(Rev.) HENRY Frank, 
Jamestown, N. Y., July 21, 1887. 


AN ANTI-POVERTY EXCURSION. 


Swife Boars, Good Refreshments, Original 
* Speeches and Advaningcous Tides will 
Combine to Make It an Eujoyable Affair. 
The Anti-poverty society will hold its first 
grove meeting and excursion on Saturday, 
Aug. 13, going. to Oriental grove, on Long 
Island sound. Preparations have been made 
for the entertainment of six thousand persons. 
The caterers have been given the privilege of 
selling lunches and refreshments only on eon- 
dition that they give the same quantity and 
quality as would be given in the city for the 
money. The prices will be conspicuousiy 
pusted on all the boats. Dinner will be fur- 
nished in the groye hotel for fifty cents. 

Rev. Dr. Edward McGlynn, Rev. Hugh 0. 
Pentecost and Henry George will deliver ad- 
dresses at the grove. Bayne’s band will fur- 
nish the music. 

Tickets will be mailed on August 1 to all 
the members of the society, from whom they 
can be bought by those desirous of attending 
the excursion. Tickets can also be purchased 
by mail from Henry George, 25 Ann street, 
or Rev. Dr. Edward McGlynn, 28 Cooper 
union, The price 1s tifty cents each; children, 
between four and ten years of age, half 
price. 

The boats will staré as follows: foot of 
West Eleventh street, 8:30 a. m.: foot of 
Broome, E. R., 9a. m.; foot of Eighth, E. R., 
9:30 a. m.; foot of East Thirty-second, 10 
a.m. The boats must start on schedule time 
in order to avail themselves of the advantage 
of the tides, 


The True 


Inwarduess of the “ Evening 
Pont’s” Fatigue. 

LANSING, Mich.—Not long ago the New 
York Evening Post said that the people of 
New York were becoming very “tired” of the 
George-McGlyun movement. Perhaps the 
reason why the Post is weary is that some 
time ago I sent the editor acopy of a bill then 
pending before the Michigan legislature, the 
object of which was to place all state and mu- 
nicipal taxation upon the value of bare land, 
relieving houses, barns, machinery, etc., of 
the burden. 

Texplained to the editor that, as I under- 
stood it, the bill was the first step in the 
Henry George doctrine. As a firm believer in 
that doctrine I introduced the bill into the 
legislature, and I had no doubt that it wasthe 
ultimate purpose of its supporters to tax land, 
aside from improvements, to its full rental 

value, 

I further explained to this fatigued editor 
that the Henrv George doctrine was becom- 
ing a practical question, because this bill, al- 
though not expected to pass soon, had consid- 
erable strength in the Jegislature; because the 
leading daily paper of the state almost open- 
ly advocates the Henry George doctrine: be- 
cause our state bureau of Jabor statistics is in 
sympathy with that doctrine, and because 
many of our young men—and young women, 
too—are studying and accepting it. I remind- 
ed the weary editor that many times he had 
called upon the laboring men to stop their in- 
definite complaints and to present a remedy 
inthe shape of a bill ready for legislative 
action, so that he could get at it at once, 
meaning, I presume, that he would then con- 
descend to argue with them. Here was an 
honest attempt by soine Michigan men to do 
that very thing, and as their measure had be- 
come a practical question with us I said that 
he would confer a favor upon many peopte 
here if he would show us how to meet the bill 
and demolish the arguments with which it is 
supported. This jaded editor merely replied 
that the people of New York were “tired” of 
the George-McGlynn movement, and in a 
moment, probably of utter exhaustion, he de- 
clared that under the Henry George theory it 
is proposed to tax “land owners up to the 
entire rental value of the property.” 

When he becomes rested, the editor will per- 
ceive that these words are sure to convey to 
one not familiar with Mr. George's theory the 
idea that it is proposed to tax all the land 
owner’s property, including houses, barns, 
etc., to its full rental value, which, of course, 
is not the design. H. 


What a Priest Thinks. 

Toronto, Canada, July 15.—A priest said to 
meafew daysago: ‘Dr. McGlynn is a good 
man: he is a clevcrer man and better edu- 
cated than Archbishop Corrigan. They ean- 
not raise the finger of reproval against him. 
Had he been an immoral man, and fallen into 
crime, he would have been removed to some 
distant place, but still continued as priest. 
As he happens to run counter to the arch- 
bishop, he is to be expelled from the church!” 
This, and further remarks of a similar char- 
acter, ratber astonished me as coming from a 

. W. A. Dovugiass, 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Nob Hilf and Bob Hill. 


Syracuse, N. Y., June 30.—Two highlands 
in opposite parts of city, one as desirable for 
building purposesas the other. Now suppose, as 
is the case in this city, one was built up with 
very fine houses by the rich and the other 
with the cottages and dwellings of those in 
moderate circumstances. If taxes were put on 
land values alone, would not the tendency be 
for some of the rich to build their houses 
where the poor had settled, sending up the 
price of land and consequently the tax, and 
thus forcing the poor to the less desirable 
sections? Would not this be eviction? 

COLLEGE STUDENT. 

Washington heights in New York city 
is a highland which is just as desirable for 
building purposes naturally as the highland 
ef Murray hill, but the rich do not leave 


Murray hill to build on Washington 
heights. A tax on land values wou'd not 


influence them to doso. Itis not natural 
advantages alone that make particular 
locations especially desirable. 


Another Peor Landlord. 

New York.—Although a believer in vour 
theories I am not yet well enough educated in 
them to answer all questions. A friend of 
mine in supposing a case remarked that two 
adjoining vacant lots would, of course, be 
taxed the same amount under your system. 
Now, suppose A, who is a comparatively 
poor man, builds upon lot No. 1 a small house 
to be used as a dwelling place and store. 
B, who is a richer man than A, builds upon 
lot No. 2 a larger house, which, by sub- 
letting, brings in an income twice as large as 
A’s. How would the taxes be regulated? I 
told him that the land would be taxed in 
accordance with the amount of improve- 
ments on it, thereby making B’s taxes larger 
than A’s. I also told him that it was very 
unlikely that a comparatively poor man 
would build next door to a millionaire. 

Jos. P. BoYLe. 

Your second reply is correct; you are in 
error us to the first. The two ’men would 
be taxed alike if the ground rent value of 
each lot was the same, 

If B could make it profitable to build a 
large house on lot No. 2, it would be profit- 
able for A to build a large house on lot No. 
1. It would also be to the hest interest of 
all classes in the community, himself in- 
eluded, that he should doso. If he could 
not or would not do it, he ought to take 
a lot which he could improve up to its 
highest capacity and let some one use lot 
No. 1 who would not waste the opportunity 
it offered. One of the objects of the land 
value tax is to compel the best use of val- 
uable land. 

Under our present system of taxation B 
compels his tenants to pay all that part of 
the tax that falls on the house, paying 
nothing himself but that which fails 
upon the value of the land. Under the 
land value tax B’s tenants would really 
pay no taxes, for ground value tax would 
be paid by B out of the rent he would ob- 
tain from them anyhow, and cannot be 
shifted to the consumer as a house value 
tax is. Under our present system A pays 
all the tax on lot No. 1 except what falls 
on the store, for he is the consumer as to 
all the rest of the house, 

A little observation will convince your 
friend that in nearly all the cases that are 
at all like the one he supposes, A is not an 
owner, but a tenant. And whenever A is 
a tenant, his house rent would be reduced 
by exemption from taxes, and the ground 
rent he pays would not remain in the 
pocket of his landlord, but would go into 
the common treasury. 


Relation of Wages and Rent. 

New York City.—Will you please answer 
this objection in your “Query” department: 
“The assertion that wages are high where 
land is low, and vice versa, is shown to be un- 
true by the incontroveytible evidence of de- 
partment statisticians ,at Washington. In 
Massachusetts and Rhoae Island, where land 
is high, the average yearly wages per eapita 
are 8064 and $340 respectively. In North 
Carolina, where land is least Valuable, wages 
average but $152 a head. PHILO. 

These statistics are not trustworthy. 
They comprehend only wages that are paid 
by one man to another, throwing no light 
on wages earned by independent laborers. 
Andevenas to wages paid by employers the 
figures are misleading. Unemployed labor 
in New Ergland is not taken into accuuntat 
all, while the wages of highly skilled labor 
go in to increase the average. It is proba- 
ble, however, that in dollars the average 
wages in Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
are less than the average in North Caro- 
lina. But a workingman can live in 
and 
with less fear of want in North Carolina 
than in Massachusetts, and that is the best 
of wages. 

There is still another consideration, and 
it is of chief importance, which the pro- 
poverty arithmetic man ignores. Land is 
not low in North Carolina. In proportion 
to its gencral productiveness it is about as 
high there as in Rhode Island and Massa- 
cliusetts. The land of North Carolina is 
wholly appropriated, and its owners de- 
mand for ground rent all that the laborer 
can part with and live, just as is done in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Ina 
new country where free land js productive 
waces are better than in an oid country 
where there is no productive free land. 
But wherever all land is appropriated 
wages are very nearly equal. Thus, if the 
Staustics quoted were compiete and cor- 
rect, they would show that the average 
cost of living among workingmen in 
North Carolina is $152, in Rhode Island 
$540, and in Massachusetts $364. ‘ 

When it is said that wages are high 
where land is Jow, whatis meart is that 
where land is low compared to its produc- 
tiveness, wages are high. Thus: It North 
Carolina Jand produces 20 and rent is 5. 
and Rhode Island land produces 20 and 
rent is 10, Jand values are higher in the 
latter state than in the former; but if 
North Carolina land produces only 15 and 
rent is 5, while Rhode Island land produces 
20 and rent is 10, land values are no higher 
in the latter state than in the former, but 
are upon an equality. 


Concentration of Land Values, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The other day when 
arguing with a man about the danger to hu- 
manity in general that would result) from 
one man or a few men owning the earth, as is 
at present a possibility, I was very much non 


plussed when he said that that was not the | 


tendency, and instanced the general subdi- 
Vision into separate holdings of William 
Penn’s estate, the state of Pennsylvania. I 
was unable to meet his point, and I would like 


is 


to know what the answer is or where I can 
find it. FRANK SCANLAN. 
Penn’s farm was large in area, but small 
in value. Its area has been subdivided, but 
the value of the parts has, as a rule, in- 
creased in greater ratio than the subdi- 
viding process, A few lots in amy of the 
great cities of Pennsylvania or one of its 
mines will command greater value in labor 
products than the whole ‘farm’? would 
when Penn owned it; and it requires more 
labor to become the owner of a farm or 
city lot now than would have bought a 
whole county in Penn’s time. In other 
words, while there has been a subdividing 
of the area of Pennsylvania land, there has 
been an increase of value which has made 
it constantly more difficult of access to men 
who have only their labor to offer in ex- 
change for an opportunity to labor. 


Debt Lawa, 

FALL River, Mass.—Mr. George has sev-~ 
eral times advocated the abolition of all Jaws 
for the collection of private debts, but he has 
not, to my knowledge, explained the reason 
or utility of such a step. Those laws may be 
defended, first, as police laws. It is the duty 
of government to preserve order. Creditors 
should not be obliged to fight for their dues 
with physical force. Second, as favorable to 
the production of wealth. Commerce and 
exchange are steps in production. Bills and 
notes are important instruments used in ex- 
change, a fact recognized in ‘‘Protection or 
Free Trade.” Would not the abolition of 
these laws be injurious to private credit and 
thus to production? H. 

(1) Trade debts are paid without resort 
to the courts when they are justly due and 
the debtor can pay, and it is no part of the 
business of the community to determine 
private disputes or to harass unfortunate 
debtors. 

(2) It is not laws for the collection of 
debts that make bills of exchange and 
promissory notes useful. It is coniidence 
in the financial standing and _ personal 
honesty of the makers and indorsers. 
Bankers rely more upon the anxiety of 
makers and indorsers of commercial paper 
to preserve their credit than upon debt 
laws. 


Think It Over, Mr. Nagle. 

CHICAGO, July 5.—Admitting the justice of 
the principle that to the people, or living gen- 
eration, belong the natural elements of the 
creation, and that no one person should be 
allowed to appropriate them to his own ex- 
clusive use, your proposed method of bring- 
ing this principle into practical operation 
seems to me so obviously defective that lam 
surprised that you, too, do not see its im- 
practicability. 

Your object is to take the revenues accru- 
ing from rents, which now go into the pockets 
of land or mine owners, and put it into the 
city or state treasury. You propose to effect 
this transfer of money by taxing the land for 
the amount the land owner now receives from 
the tenant. A tax always adds to the cost of 
an article to the consumer. It is roughly esti- 
mated that the rentals from land are four 
times as great as all present government 
taxes. If the title remains in the land owner, 
what is to prevent him from charging this 
great tax to his rent, just as he now does the 
smaller tax? Evenif you could put all the 
present government expenses on the land. 
owner, Without increasing the rent, you still 
would not get more than about one-fourth 
of the rental value out of it. But what is to 
hinder him from continuing to put your taxes 
on to hisrents? Is it not plain that you must 
dispossess him—in other words, confiscate for 
public uses all the private values in land? 
Does it not involve this? If it does, then pro- 
claim it as boldly as the abolitionists did the 
confiscation of slaves before the war, and 
prepare the way forit! Shall it be gradual, 
partial, wholesale, by purchase, or by civil 
war! You must meet the issue squarely. 
Which shall it be? A. F. NaGLE. 

And your objection is so frivolous that 
we are surprised so intelligent a man as 
you should not see its absurdity. 

It is true, as you say, that ‘a tax always 
adds to the cost of an article to the con- 
sumer;” or, to put it more accurately, ‘‘a 
tax on a product adds to the value of the 
product.” The reason for this is that 
taxes on products. are burdens upon pro- 
duction, which the consumer must as- 
sume or production will diminish. In other 
words, a tax on a product tends to reduce 
the supply of that product relatively to de-. 
mand, and consequently the value rises to 
meet the tax. But it is not true that a tax 
on land values adds to the value of the 
land. Land is not a product. It 
exists in fixed quantity, and nothing 
affects its value but demand for it. A 
tax on Jand values is not a tax on produc- 
tion; itis a taxon monopoly. It cannot be 
shifted to the consumer, because the tax 
does not tend to diminish the supply, as in 
the case of products. On the contrary, a 
tax on land values tends to increase the 
market supply by making it unprofitable 
to hold land on speculation. 

If land rentals are now four times as 
great as all government taxes, one class of 
the community is drawing an income from 
the working class three times as great as 
all government revenues; andif the land 
value tax were imposed to its full limit, pub- 
lic revenue might be four times as great as 
now. With this we could pay off the pub- 
lic debt, manage railroads, telegraphs and 
telephones, as we do the postottice, at cost 
or less; run street cars free, as the owners 
of big buildings run elevators; provide 
justly for widows and orphans; revive our 
commerce with the world by abolishing 
custom houses, and in many other ways 
give all the people the benefit of these 
great improvements of our times which has 
thus far been denied thet. 

It is not necessary or desirable to dispos- 
sess users of land, and the land value tax 
will not do it, but it will dispossess mere 
appropriators. 

We meet the issue squarely. You doubt 
it only because you do not understand the 
issue. To put all taxes on land values is to 
deny the right of property in land. When 
this shalt have been done. and one fourth 
(if that is the amount) of present ground 
rents are taken for public use, it will not 
be long before the other three-fourths will 
be taken also. . 


Through a Glass Very Darkly. 

Ricnumonp, Va., July 4.—(1) I have read 
“Progress and Poverty” with intense inter- 
est; but neither there nor in your reply to my 
question in last week’s StanparD do I see 
how you secure sufficient fixity of tenure. My 
questions was: Were Btu offer the govern- 
ment a higher rent for A’s farm than A is 
paying, would A have to pay that higher 
rent or give up his farm to B? Yousay “the 
government would have nothing to do with 
the matter.” If A and Bcan come to terms, 
may be not? Butif they can’t come to.terms, 


continue to occupy the farm. 


B (and one B would be enough) would be justi- 
fied in letting the government know that the 
community would be just so much richer were 
he tu get the farm now occupied by A, and 
the government, as representing the peeple, 
would not be justified in refusing to accept 
the highest rent they could get for the peo- 
ple’s land. 

(2) Had your land system been in vogue in 
Israel in the days of King Arab need Naboth 
have been stoned? W.N, 

If A andB cannot come to terms A will 
B might be 
justified in letting the government know 
that the community would be so. much 
richer if he got the farm, but the govern- 
ment would not be justified in getting rich 
that way. A solitary offer from B would 
not determine the value of the farm. It ig 
only when people generally are willing 
and able to pay a particular price for a 
piece of land that its value is increased by 
that price. So it would be the market 
vaiue of A’s farm, not B's solitary offer, 
that would fix the basis of A’s taxation, 
The question would be, “What. will A’s 
farm, irrespective of improvements, sell 
for in the market?’ and upon that value 
the tax would be calculated. If A’s farm 
rises in market value his taxes will rise; if 
it falls his taxes will fall; if it is station- 
ary his taxes will be stationary. This 
secures fixity of tenure. If his farm 
doubles in value (speculative values being 
eliminated) it is because the farm has for 
some reason become doubly productive 
with the same labor and capital; then A 
can afford to pay double taxes without 
being any worse off. If, for example, A 
can produce $100 a year in grain, paying 
$25 land value tax, and in consequence of 
the growth of a city near the farm he pro- 
duces $200 in garden truck with the same 
labor and capital, he can pay $125 land 
value tax as easily as he paid $25 before, 
His fixity of tenure would nof, therefore, 
be affected, even if he were assessed five 
times his former tax. The only case in 
which fixity of tenure would be disturbed 
would be cases of men holding [and out of 
use and in the comparatively few cases of 
men who are settled in locations which 
suddenly change from residence to busi- 
ness use. 

(2) Your ideas of what constitutes land 
values are sadly mixed if you think Ahab 
could have driven Naboth off by raising his 
land value tax. Naboth’s taxes would 
have been no more when Ahab wanted his 
land than before, for Ahab’s desire in that 
direction would not, in itself, have in- 
creased the value of the Jand. 

In reading ‘Progress and Poverty,” 
which it would be well for you to do a 
second time, do a little thinking as you go 
along. 


ani: 


Tax Titles. 

SHawano, Wis. June 29.—f read the 
“Queries and Answers” with interest, and am 
led to ask it your proposed land tax and the 
sucrifices of lands or improvements is iu fact 
very different in result from the present sys 
tem of taxation, by which a man is liable to 
be sold out of house and home for not paying 
his taxes, and being ousted on tax titles? - 

‘ Ww. S. W. 

Very different. We would not tax im- 
provements, nor would we tax land which - 
had no value. If land speculation were 
killed,-as it would be under this system, 
no unused land would have value, anda 
great deal that was used would have none, 
while a great deal more would have much 
less than it has now. As a result of this, 
no one could be deprived of a home or an 
opportunity to work because he was un-. - 
able to pay taxes, for there would be 
plenty of places on which to put a home 
and plenty of opportunities to. wor free. 
Under such circumstances no man would 
occupy land which had not 2 rental value 
sufficient to enable him to pay the tax and 
leave him as well off asif he occupied land 
on which no tax was imposed. 

If a man took possession of valuable 
land and tried to defraud. the community 
of its tax by appropriating that value to 
his own use, the tux would of course be 


collected of him by some summary process. 


similar in some respects probably to our 
present tax sales. But none of the hard- 
ships of tax sales wauld result, for ina 
state of society in which every one can get 
land free, and is not taxed unless he takes 
up more productive land than that which 
is free, no one but a thief would be in 
arrears for taxes. Under the present sys- 
tem it is honest people who suffer most 


‘from taxation, while thieves of the respecte 


able order profit by it. 


Notes. 

J.S., Washington, D. C.—We think yeur 
firures are below rather than above the mark, 
but doubt if there are any trustworthy statise 
tics on the subject. 

FRIEND OF THE Law, Grand Junction, Col. 
—A man who used land for pasture would 
pay taxes on the value of the Iand if it had 
any value; if it had no value he would pay 
no tax. 

J. F. K., Waterford, N. ¥.—If the land tax 
were put in operation there is no reason to 
fear that the pro-poverty crowd. would be 
able to influence the assessors to so distribute 
the tax as to make it unpopular. The poorest 
man in the community would not only know 
whether the tax was honestly laid, bus he 
would also have a direct personal interest in 
seeing it honestly collected. . 

C. H. Matcue.t, Brooklyn, N. ¥.—{i) Such 
lending as there was when natural oppore 
tunities were free would be upon interest. 

(2) We do. not believe that lending would 
continue in such measure as to enable whole 
families to live without work. When every 
one could soon accumulate capital of his own 
production borrowing would tend to diminish; 
no one Would long want to borrow unless he 
could make more with borrowed capital than 
by producing his own, and.owners of capital 
would expect to get interest by using their 
capital rather than by lending it. 

(3) Indoes accord with moral ethics and 
Christian precept that the lender of capital 
should charge the borrower what by himself 
using the capital he could make in. excess of 
wages. 

R. A. Morris, New York.—Your proposi- 
tion that any person in a city of 160,000: in- 
habitants, desirous of purchasing vacant land 
for building purposes, should have the right 
to apply to the supreme ‘court. to have the 


‘land appraised, and upon paying the ap- 


praised value should be entitled to a deed 
therefor, would net prevent speculation in, 
land, because the appraisement would be on 
the basis of seiliug value into which specula- 
tion enters. If the assessment fur: taxation 
were made conclusive as to value, your plano 
would be a good one. It would be more cliffi- 
cult of accomplishment in this state and less 
elfective, however, than the plan that we pro= 
pose. There is no constitutional objection to 
shifting alltaxes to land valués, while your 

lan is unconstitutional; and you would find 
It as bitterly opposed by the defenders of 


vested interests as ours is. 
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THE XEW INSPECTORS, 

Some of our police commissioners pro- 
fess inability to understand a very simple 
matter. The legislature of this state at its 
last session passed a law giving to any 
political party in the city of New York 
that had polled as manv as fifty thousand 
¢cotes at the last preceding election the 
right to havy appointed for it one inspector 
for each eiection district. There is noth- 
Ing remarkable about this language, for 
such party names as “democratic,” “‘re- 
publican” and “united labor” never are 
aliowed to appear in our statutes. No one 
in or out of the legislature had a doubt as 
to the meaning and intent of the law. 
Representatives of the united labor party, 
and of no other party, appeared at Albany 
and demanded its passage. The debate 
showed clezuiy that the party whose can- 
didate, Henry George, received over 
68,090 votes lasi fall was the one 
that the legislators themselves con- 
sidered as affected by the bill. No ques- 
tion as to the meaning of the law was 
ever raised in any quarter until the 
malevolent ingenuity of the New York 
Suan led it to suggest that, though the in- 
tent of the law was manitestly to give the 
new immspectors to the united labor party, 
the language of the law was such that 
Irving hall might make a claim to their 
appointment. This deliberate proposal of 
a lawless fraud was bitterly denounced by 
the Jeaders of the new party, and even 
the democratic World declared that it was 
a deliberate sugvestion of fraud. 4 

On Monday of the present week John 
MecMackin, chairman of the united labor 
party in this city, called on Commissioner 
Voorhis to arrange the preliminaries for 
the appointment of inspectors, and found 
that that gentleman expressed some doubt 
as to the exact political party entitled 
under the new law to designate the com- 
missioners who are to make the appoint- 
ments. Meanwhile it was discovered that 
some of the commissioners, without anv 
formal vote by the board, had prepared 
blank questions to be propounded to ecan- 
didates for inspectorships, one of which 
read: “Did vou support the ticket known 
as the labor or Henry George and Robert 
B. Noonev ticket ut the last election?’ 
On Tuesday John MeMackin, William 
S. Gottheil, Michael Foley, John K. 
Sallivan and Gideon J. Tucker pre- 
sented to the police commissioners a writ- 
ten protest against the inclusion of the 
words “and Rolert J. Nooney” in this 
query. Mr. Nooney was not a candidate 
of the united Jabor party, and though a 
prajority of the members of that party 
voted for him there were several thousand 
of them who refused to do so, The ques- 
tion as framed by some of the commission- 
ers would exclude the latter from their 
right 10 serve as inspectors. It is, of 
zvourse, well known to everybody, includ- 
ing Priice commissioners, that Henry 
George was the only candidate of the 
united labor purty. Irving hall indorsed 
Mr. George's nomination and put 
forth Mr. Nooney as its own = can- 
didate fer president of the board 
of aldermen. The united labor party 
had no candidate of its own for that office, 


-and as both of the old parties bitterly 
antagonized Mr. George, it was entirely 


vatural that most of iis supporters should 
vote for Mr. Nooney. The members of 
she police svard, in private conversation, 
admit this and do not hesitate to freely 
say that without this outside aid Irving 
hall cowld not heave polled even five 
thousand votes for its candidate. Since 
they know this us private individuals it is 
impossible for them to divest themselves 
of this knowledge when they come to act 
on the niatter in Uieir official capacity. 

The most remarkable feature of the mat- 
ter, perhaps, is the fact that ncbudy on be- 
half of Irving hall has set up any claim to 
the apportionment of these new inspectors, 
but, on the contrary, that oreanization has 
applied for and received the blanks to 
which it has, through long usage, been en- 
titled, as cne of the three factions compris- 
ing the democratic party: This remarkable 
solicitude that Irving hall shall secure, by 
fraud, something that the legislature never 
dreamed of giving it, exists apparently 
snly among those who have hitherto been 
ts bitter and contemptuous enemies. 

Now, the real truth of the matter lies 
right here. Those propcsing to defraud 
the labor party out of its rights have no 
desire whatever to benefit Irving hall. 
They know that that organization cannot 
provide from within its own ranks one in- 
spector for each election district in this 
city. The police cominissioners know that 


wrior te the jast municipal election, Irving 
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hall was not able to furnish all the inspec- 
tors it was entitled to, under the apportion- 
ment giving it its share as a faction of the 
democratic party.’ The object, then, of 
the democratic politicians in fhrusting that 
organization forward as a possible claimant 
of the inspectors awarded by law to the 
united labor party is to secure the power 
to appoint additional inspectors from Tam- 
many and the county democracy. 

On the other hand the democratic com- 
missioners, trained in the old school of 
politics, cannot bring their minds to com- 
prehend the fact that the united labor 
party is not a new “hall,” but an organiza- 
tion based on principle and equally op- 
posed to both of the old parties, and hence 
they suspect some sort of a ‘combine” 
between the leaders of the united labor 
and republican parties. Of course this is 
nonsense, since all that the new party 
asks is justice and its legal rights. It 
does not matter throuyh whom this comes. 

The part of political wisdom for all 
members of the police board is to obey the 
manifest intent of the law, lay aside all 
thought of trickery or fraud and acknowl- 
edye without hesitation or further delay 
the right of the officers of the united labor 
party to exercise the powers conferred on 
them by statute. The case is so clear that 
we can not doubt that this wiil be done; 
but until it is done it behooves the voters 
of the new purty to keep a watchful eye 
on the proceedings. The united labor 
party is composed of law abiding peo- 
ple who induced the legislature — to 
enact the existing statute, and who 
are peaceably demanding their rights 
under the law. <Any = attempt = to 
cheat them can only succeed by viola- 
tion of law, and the men who attempt 
that will become practical anarchists. No 
one can entertain a fear that the presence 
of one united labor inspector to two for 
each of the old parties can enable the new 
narty to effect any frauds in its own be- 
half. The attempt, then, to deprive the 
new party of this right is a confession of 
an intention to cheut it again this year as 
it was cheated last vear. If qhere is any 
sense of decency or justice left in the men 
and newspapers still adhering to the old 
parties they will protest against such a 
conspiracy to commit fraud. Should all 
other deterrent aencies fail, then at last 
the courts must be invoked to prevent this 
wrong. 

Meanwhile, however, it is the duty of all 
conservative people, and especially of all 
those who believe themselves to be the 
saviors of society, to see to it that the work 
of salvation shall not begin by fraud and 
law breaking. As the late William R. 
Travers remarked, on his way home from 
the St. Louis convention in 1876: ‘‘Ref-form 
isa very g-good thing, but its b-bad to 
b-begin it, by.b-buying the d-delegates.” 

A FAIR CHALLENGE. 

That earnest advocate of prohibition, 
the Voice, remarks in its issue of July 21: 

We cannot, it is true, after careful study, 
accept Mr. George’s theories, and have said 
so frankly. 

Turning back over our file of the Voice, 
we find the following in its issue of June 
30, which we take to be an expression of 
the careful study it has given “Mr. George's 
theories,” as it certainly is a frank an- 
nouncement of its disapproval of them: 

Henry George’s theory is now occupying 
largely the attention of workingmen. ‘And 
it sounds pretty enough: it is captivating to 
many. “Land for the peuple.” Yes, “God 
piide the land.” Why not gold and silver 
“for the people” in the same sense! God 
made them. ‘Tax land up to its full rental 
value.” That means confiscate it. But 
how about the tive millions of farm 
ers throughout the country? Tax their 
land up to the full rental value? 
That doctrine is somewhat musical! to the ear 
in the city, ‘but it is discordant enough in the 
country. “All taxes must be derived from 
the land,” says Mr. George. Then suppose 
the Jay Goulds aud the Vanderbilts and the 
Astors transfer their vast’ wealth to the own- 
ing and running of flects of ships, and to 
great monopolies like telegraphs and _ tele- 
phones, or any other of a hundred necessities 
which have need of little land and by 
which they would double each = decen- 
nial their great wealth, You would let 
these fortunes of hundreds of millions go 
aimost tax free, although they are protected 
and mude possible by the government. That 
will uever do. Nor wiil it do to terribly 
handicap workingmen tn their efforts to own 
homes, as would most certainly be the result 
of Mr. George’s plan. For if the land is tu be 
taxed without any regard to the value of the 
house that is built upon it, it will pot pay to 
build cheap houses ube land. The rich 
man who would build his mlllien-dollar 
palace would pay no more tax than the 
workingman who next door to him puts up a 
five hundred dollar cottage, thus giving the 
millionaire a greater advantage over the poor 
man thun he has ever yet enjoyed. There is 
a great good in the object. at which Mr. 
George aims, but he will never reach that 
object by his method. His method will harm, 
not help the workingman. It is delusive in 
the extreme. . 

In an avowed pro-poverty paper, such an 
utterance as this would not have surprised 
us. But we confess we are not only sur- 
prised but pained to find the Voice talking 
in this manner. For the Voice is a journal 
to which trath should be very dear, and in 
the editorials we quote it is guilty of that 
form of falsehood which consists in the 
flippant insinuation of untruth. It gives 
its readers to understand that it 
has carefully and thoughtfully considered 
the methods of reform advocated by the 
Anti-poverty society, ithe united labor 
party and THE STANDARD; when, as 1s evi- 
dent from ifs own utterances, it has done 
nothing of the kind; and it gives a pseudo 
statement and refutation of the theory of 
that reform which might have been com- 
piled from the columns of the Sun or Star, 
We do not believe that the Voiee in this 
matter has been wilfully dishonest; but we 
cannot acquit it of culpable carelessness. 
It has accepted hearsay testimony, when 
direct evidence was easily obtainable. It 
has cruelly misled its readers. 

The Foiec, like THE STANDARD, sees 
with clear vision the evils that afflict 
society. For these evils it thinks to find a 
cure in prohibition, and it urges the 
American people to submit to a serious 
infraction of their liberties, because in 


that way only, as it claims, can society be 
saved. THE STANDARD, on the other hand, 
believes that to extirpate the foul weeds 
of poverty drunkenness and crime, the ax 
must be laid to the very root, and that 
root it traces to the system of land mon- 
opolization which is the all efficient cause 
of poverty and its attendant train of evils. 

Now, either the Voice or THE STANDARD 
is making a terrible mistake; and no mat- 
ter on which side the mistake may be, the 
resultant evil to humanity will be the 
same—the postponement of reform. This 
should not be, and we invite the Voice to 
join us Jn preventing it. 


The Voice asserts that the theory of 


taxation we advocate is ‘delusive in the 
extreme.” Let the Voice prove this to the 
readers of THE STANDARD through the 
columns of THE STANDARD, and in return 
let the Voice permit us to explain to its 
readers, in its own pages, what that theory 
is, and why we think it useless to consider 
minor questions of reform until the great 
reform of all shall have been accomplished 
and land monopoly be swept away. The 
Voice readers and THE STANDARD readers 
alike want truth. Why should not the 
Voice and THE STANDARD unite to give 
them a chance to decide for themselves 
what is truth? 

Messrs. Editors of the Voice, THE STAND- 
AnD has the honor to make youa proposal. 
We offer you whatever reasonable space 
you may require in our pages, from week 
to week, as long as you may find it neces- 
sary, on the sole condition that vou extend 
us a similar courtesy in return, What do 
you say ? 


A BUSINESS MEETING. 


The Anti-Poverty Society Listens to Re- 
ports From [ts Officers at Irving Hall. 
Thursday night, July 21, a business meeting 

of the Anti-poverty society was held at 

Irving hall Every seat onthe floor and in 

the gallery was filled, and several hundred 

persons stood throughout the evening. The 
entrance of Dr. MeGlynn at a little later than 

8 o’clock was the signal for a storm of ap- 

plause. When the doctor went upon the 

stand he spoke fur a few minutes in a con- 
versational tone, referring to the frequency 
with which one hears the question, “How 
does the Anti poverty society prcepose to 
abolish poverty’ and describing the three 
main planks of the nnited labor party. The 
doctor then said that the executive com- 
mnittee of the society had decided to ask exch 
inember to endeavor to secure four new mem- 
bers. The members were also asked to sign 
blanks by which they would record their 

Willingness to contribute one dollar at such 

periods as they felt themselves able to do. 
Benjamin Urner, treasurer of the society, 

made the following stutement of its finances: 


Receipts fron date ef organization, 
Contributions handed in at various times by in- 
CIV IVUAIS. 2056s. eSes tec eee eesti. bie batelesayeie ooraicg bane és 
Collections from audiences at public meetings... 3,513 25 
Advertising in programine 54 SU 
Inituation fees of 1,252 members.........cceaceees 1,252 CU 


S27 3S 


$5,067 48 
Fayments from date of organization, 
Printing and advertising for meetings........... S486 00 
Rent of halls.............6 aed Resume eed dcaterewee 
Expenses connected with meetings, including 


Tracts and missionary Work and expenses con- 
nected therewith 

Expenses connected with demonstration in fa- 
vor of Dr. MeGivnn, June 18 

Expenses connected with picnic to be helt Aug. 
UR e TSB bs wad oiesie es sects erelele a iebrei tig was are a lesion’ ohm ie.aia%s; 

Discount on money (and counterfeits). ........... 

Expenses conuected With certificate of mem- 
bership 

General expenses, as telegraphing, postage, 
P, O. box, ete...... Git de SB aioransts weincehcbates Gonos Soares 

Two initiation fees, apparently lost in the niail, 


1,286 17 
333 00 


70 00 
26 Ov 


80 00 


23 15 
2W 


84.974 50 
Birlance on hand... .ccacccccscccccsescccsccseccse | $92 WY) 


William McCake, chéé-man of the excursion 
cammmittee, reported that he had arranged for 
the excursion of Saturday, Aug. 13, to Orien- 
tal grove, on the sound. He had hired a 
steamer, three tugs and four barges. 

In conclusion, Dr. McGlynn said that the 
Anti-poverty society numbered clergymen of 
many denominations among its members and 
sympathizers. 

The Thirteenth Assembly District Sperks, 

At a meeting of the Thirteenth assembly 
district, united labor party, held Wednesday 
evening, July 20, the folowing resolutions 
were offered by Mr. Frey, and unanimously 


adopted: 

Believing that political ecclesiastics, abetted 
by politicians and aided by an. un-American 
press, have been the cause of the unjust and 


dishonorable treatment of Rev. Dr. Edward | 


McGlynn; 

Be it resolved, That we highly commend 
and approve of the patriotism and heroic 
conduct of Dr. MeGlynn, and will uphold the 
grand principle that he suffered for by our 
votes at the ballot box. 

Resolved, That we indorse the principles of 
the Anti-poverty society, and will heartily 
co-operate with them in their objects—the 
restoration of the land to the whole people, 
ameliorating and eventually abolishing pov- 
erty. ‘ 

Howled Down. : 

Ata recent meeting of rich men called by 
the lord mayor of London to inaugurate a 
fund for erecting a permanent colonial and 
Indian exhibition building, the veteran re- 
former, Thomas Briggs, offered the following 
resolution: 

That in the opinion of this meeting the 
surest way for ber majesty to secure the 
peace, contentment, prosperity and loyalty 
of her subjects would be to repeal all customs 
and excise taxes and raise the imperial and 
local revenues by direct levy from land rents. 

The “saviors of society” promptly howled 
the motion down. 


Loyal Stephen's, 

The weekly mecting of St. Stephen’s parish- 
ioners was held on Friday evening, July 22. 
Chairman Feeny first addressed the mecting, 
voicing the loyalty of those in attendance to 
their soggarth aroon. Dr. Carey and Mr. 
Morris followed, their addresses being re- 
ceived with hearty applause. Miss Munier 
sang. The parishioners are arranging for a 
picnic, to be held Aug. 25, at Jones’s wood. 


St. 


Good Work in Wilkesbarre. 

WILKESBARRE, Pa., July 20.—I am meeting 
with great success in making converts for 
the Jand and labor party. I believe that 
when we come to organize a club, which we 
expect to do very soon, we will be able to 
sommence with at least 100 members, and 
that 500 other citizens will be in warm sym- 
pathy with us. C. 5. H. 


In the Right Direction. 

Boston, July 18.—The land question is at- 
tracting general attention. At one of the 
workingmen’s Sunday ineetings a resolution 
that “land values should be appropriated for 
public uses” was, after debate, adopted by a 
unanimous vote. E. M. WHITE. 


THE FARMER AND THE PIGEONS. 


Toronto Labor Reformer, 

There was once a farmer in Persia who was 
fond of pigeons, and he delighted not only to 
regale himself on pigeon pie, but likewise to 
treat his friends to the same when they visited 
him. He hada roomy, comfortable dove cote 
for his pigeons, and, as they had the range of 
his fields, they were always plump and in 
good condition. 

Now it came to pass that the farmer noticed 
that something was wrong with his pigeons. 
Some were bloated and had stomachs like 
unto aldermen, so much so that they could 

«hardly fly by reason of their superabundant 
fatness, and their feet were swollen witha 
singular disease, which some learned doctors 
called gout. Butthe greater number of the 
pigeons were thin and emaciated; their feath- 
ers drooped, and they had not flesh enough 
to justify the expenditure of a bungry man’s 
time in picking their bones. 

And it was so that the farmer was greatly 
distressed and-puzzled to know what might be 
the matter with the pigeons, and he consulted 
with his friends, and with learned men, if .#o 
be that they might enlighten him. 

And one said it was because the pigeons 
were becoming too numerous, for, said he, 
“they are increasing in geometrical ratio, 
while their means of subsistence—that is, the 
grain in the fields—only increases in the arith- 
metical ratio, and their population is pressing 
on their means of subsistence.” This man, 
therefore, advised that the farmer should 
take meuns to repress population. 

Another of the learned men said that the 
evil plight of the pigeons was due solely to 
the fact that they had produced too much 
grain. It was evident, this manaverred, that 
the pigeon labor market was glutted, and 
that the miserable condition of the pigeons 
was because of this. 

Then the farmer gazed at the corpulent and 
gouty pigeons and thought that verily this 
was the correct explanation; but, anon, his 
eyes fell on the shrunken and scraggy ones, 
and he said, ‘Go to, it is unseemly to mock 
the afflictions of the distressed.” 

Then spake a third wise man, and he said, 
“Behold, it is the work of Allah, and it is not 
meet that we should find fault with that 
which he doeth.” 

Now the farmer was sorely grieved about 
his pigeons, and was a man of hasty and un- 
governable temper withal, so he seizedja flail 
and swore at his friends, and drove thein 
away, and he said, ‘Behold, I will find out 
about this thing for myself.” 

And he took a ladder and climbed up into 
the dove cote, and he concealed himself so 
that, perchance, he might find something out. 

Now this is what he beheld: 

Inthe middle of the floor stood a great 
mountain of grain, and on it sat the fat and 
gouty pigeons, and amused themselves by 
tossing it about and befeuling it. These 
pigeons, the farmer noticed, had badges, one 
being labeled “Railway King,” ancther 
“Landlord,” another ‘‘Banker,” another “Iu- 
surance King,” another "Stock Gambler,” an- 
other “Lean Company Manager,” and so on. 

And the farmer noticed that the lean pig- 
eons were conunually coming and going, and 
each, as he came in, delivered up all the grain 
he had gathered in the fields to the fat pig- 
eons, Who cast it on the heap, after devour- 
ing all the choicest ears. The farmer also 
noticed, what he had not before observed, 
that among the lean pigeons were a number 
that, while still lean, were not so gaunt and 
scraggy us the rest; these also had badges 
labeled ‘“‘boss” or “employer.” They were in 
charge of separate flocks of pigeons, and their 
duty was to see that each pigeon in the flock 
gathered all the grain he could. 

Now, when the Jean pigeons were hungry, 
the “bosses” and “employers” approached 
reverently unto the fat pigeons, and received 
small quantities of grain from the heap in 
the center of the floor, and, after selecting 
the best they could find and devouring it, 
they cast the remuinder to the flocks. 

. Then the farmer said to himself: “I now 
perceive the whereforencss of the why. 
There are not too many pigeons; neither do 
they produce too much; neither can Allah be 
blamed for the evil plight of my pigeons. It 
is because they do not divide with fairness;” 
and he answered and said: “Bismillah! I will 
reform this thing, and do it speedily.” 

Then he seized the fut pigeons that stood on 
the grain and befouled it, and having wrung 
their necks, he turned to the lean ones and 
said: “Wherefore did you submit to this sort 
of thing?” 

And one of the “employers” said: “Behold, 
T submitted because I hoped to some day be 
promoted to stand on the heap myself.” 

And one of the leanest of the pigeons said: 
“Behold, I submitted because I hoped to some 
day be an ‘employer,’ and, it might be, even 
to stand on the heap.” 

Aud many others spake in like manner, but 
some said, ‘We submitted beeause those black 
pigeons with white bands on their .necks told 
us that the fat pizeons, whose necks you have 
twisted, were ‘the powers that be,’ and that 
they were ‘ordained of God,’ and, though we 
did not know what such words might mean, 
we were sore afraid, for they also told us 
that if we were disobedient to these ‘powers’ 
we would be baked ard roasted after we 
died. Besides these black pigeons, and many 
others, said that that fat pizeon called ‘Land- 
lord’ owned the fields, and that we had no 
right to gather grain without, his consent.” 

And a few said, ‘““‘We would not have sub- 
mitted, but we knew it would be in vain to re- 
sist, for, behold, these other lean pigeons, 
though they suffered as we did, were ever 
willing to beat and kill any whom the fat 
pigeoas desired.” 

The farmer was exceeding wroth with the 
fool pigeons, and said a great many disparag- 
ing things about them. But, at last, as he 
was leaving the dove cote, he said, “Now go 
to work, gather all the grain you can, and eat 
it till you are fat, and if ever I find you al- 
lowing a lot of lazy drones to live off your in- 
dustry, PU wring all your necks.” 

Ever since that time the farmer’s pigeons 
are happy; none so fat that they cannot fly; 
none are lean and scraggy, but all are plump. 
And when any wise men begin to talk to that 
farmer about “over production” or “over pop- 
ulation,” be grabs his commonsense flail and 
promptly bammers sense in their heads, or 
breaks them. And I wish more farmers had 
fluiis and knew how to use them. 


How is This ?—Even Corrigan Allowed That 
God Meant People to Have Water. 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—This city is supplied 
with water from the Kaw (Kansas) river, 
which is very impure in the hot summer 
months. Near the city are several springs, 
known as Silver spring, Bethsaida spring, 
ete. This water is delivered in the city at 
five cents a gallon, and is purchased by all 
who can afferd it for drinking purposes. Con- 
sequently to own a good spring in the vicinity 
of Kansus City is quite a bonanza. Persons 
will often drive out to one of these springs 
and get a good, refreshing drink of clear, 
pure water, one of God’s most beneficent 
gifts, and return with a jugful in the car- 
riaze. Recently some ladies drove out to 
Bethsaida spring, and, thinking they were 
charged too much for their jug of water, 
asked the owner of the farm as they drove 
by the house what he charged a gallon for 
water. The m&in, a German, replied in broken 
English: ‘Dot dare man down dare pays 


me $2,500 a year for dot spring, and he 
needn't give you a dom drink if he don’t want 
to.” There are enough springs in and near 
Kansas City to supply all the inhabitants with 
good drinking and cooking water. Do they 
all get their share? Phe reply of the German to. 
the ladies answers the question, J. E. F. 


THE MOVEMENT IN KINGS COUNTY. 


A Meeting at the Grand Opera House in 
Brooklyn at Which Good Work is Prom-. 
ised tor Next Fall, 

A meeting was held last Sunday night at 
the Grand opera house, Brooklyn, under the 
direction of the united labor party of Kings 
county. Victor A. Wilder, chairman of the 
county committee, presided. Mr. Wilder 
said: “The labor movement in Kings county 
has made favorable progress, and our party 
now presents an organized fighting force and 
is prepared to contest the questions at issue 
at che polls. After repeated contests within 
our own ranks, chiefly with the emissaries of 
the old parties, which contests have served 
only to bind us closer together, we are pre- 
pared for the coming fight. Here and there 
there may possibly be some of our nominal 
leaders who will desert us, but other and bet- 
ter teaders will be found ready to step into 
the vacant places. As far as I can see, we 
have sufficient brains to carry on this contest, 
and we have what the old parties do not pos- 
sess—heart. I have the pleasure to announce 
that the Henry George Anti-poverty club has 
hired the Grand opera house for a series of 
Sunday night meetings, to begin next Sunday 
night, when Dr. Edward McGlynn will be the 
speaker.” 

Mr. Wilder then introduced Henry George 
as the man who has given the working masses 
of the country their only battle cry: “The 
land for the people.” 

Mr. George spoke for an hour on the text 
furnished by the battle ery. The greatest en- 
thusiasm was roused by the following words: 
“Excommunicated though one of them be. by 
his own church, Dr. McGlynn, and Father 
Huntington, the Rev. Mr. Pentecost and the 
other clergymen who are in sympathy with 
us are to-day preaching the real, essential 
truths of Christianity, and are duing more to 
imbue the masses of men with real hope and 
true faith than all those preachers of the 
‘poor you have always with you,’ and the 
blessedness of poverty. This movement must 
conquer. It is going forward, and day by 
day and night by nieht people are coming to_ 
our ideas. When these ideas once get hoid of 
aman they never let him go. Those whom 
we get, Wekeep. Every man and womenwho 
comes to us will in time bring other men and 
other women. Let us show a good front, 
then, in the next election. We will doit in 
New York, if youmen in Brooklyn keep up 
your end. Show your strength by your votes 
next November, and you will see how respect- 
able we suddenly shall become. The land 
question is not everything, but it is the funda- 
mental thing. The labor classes have been 
groping for a better state of things. Now 
they are beginning to tind out how to get 
what they want. The equality we are aiming 
at is not an equality of earning, but an equali- 
ty of opportnnity.” - 


A Specimen of the Best They Can Do. 

New York, July 11.—Here are some gems 
of logic from an erudite theologian of this 
eity. This gentleman, in conversation with 
Ine a short time ago, unaware that Thad any. 
convictions on the land question, made the 
following statements: 

1. Heary George proposes to tax away all 
value of the land so that the land owners can 
get nothing from it, not even a living. 

2. If private ownership in land is-unjust 
then any man has a right to put his neighbor 
off the land. 

38. It has been the universal. opinion of 
mankind that private ownership in land is 
just. Therefore it is just. -— | 

4. The scriptures are authority for the 
justice of private ownership in Jand. Ananias 
was struck dead for lying about the receipts 
of the sale of histland. St. Peter said to him, 
‘Why did you lie to me; the Jand was yours 
tu sell”? Therefore private ownership in land 
is just. . 

5. The church has always held -private 
ownership in land to be jJust.. Therefore it is 
just. ee : 

6. The man who takes up and improves a 
pieces of Jand gives form to the Jand,. just as 
the seulptur gives form to a picce of marble. 
Therefore the land belongs to the improver, 
just as the statue belongs to the sculptor. 
Therefore private ownership in land is just. 

7. Henry George says the land of a nation 
belongs to the people of that nation. So it 
does—to the people as awhole. But that is 
not to say that euch individual is entitled to a 
share of it. 

8. George makes great stock of Ireland in 
support of his theories.” It is well known that 
the misery of Ireland 1s dune not to private 
ownership of land, but to the tyranny of the 
English government, which will not permit 
Ireland to open up and work her natural -re- 
sources. oe 

9, I distinguish between. pauperism and 
poverty. The relief of pauperism ‘must: be 
accomplished by the Christian acts of Chris- 
tian men. It is only since the Christian spirit 
has left men’s hearts that some. men are pau- 
pers. The rich have too little charity. In 
the middle ages there was no puauperisin, be-~ 


cause men possessed the proper Christian 


Spirit. eee 

10. While asserting the justice of private. 
ownership in land, I say that monopolies that. 
oppress the poor should be restricted by law. 
Men should be forbidden by statute from ac-- 
eunulating wealth over a eertain amount. — 

lJ. Christ says, “The pocr ye shall always 
bave with you.” 
Our conversation wasu't illumined: by any 
more scintillations of controversial brillianev. 

This reverend philosepher has written a 
‘refutation’ of your land principles that. is 
highly regarded in pro-poverty circles. In it: 
he makes a great point of the so-called. an- 
alogy embodied in statement six of this letter. 
It is plain to be seen that following out the 
lines of thought laid down. above, this de- 
fender of the divine institution of poverty has 
safely intrenched private ownership of land 
among the most unassailable of eternal truths. 

CaTHOLIC MCGLYNNITE. 


The Pope Has Lost the Docror, and Cape 
tured All the Editors. 
Cooley’s, Norwich, Conn., Weekly. 

There is no great loss, it is said, without 
some small guin. The pope has Jost. Dr. Me- 
Glynn, and captured all the great American 
editors from New York to Podunk. ©The 
strictly spiritual and religious tenet of the 
“land theory” is responsible for the. conver- 
sion. It will of course be remembered by all 
devout New Testament readers. that. the 
founder of the church, in His Sermon on the’ 
Mount, declared His unequivocal belief in the 
right of “private ownership in land.” At the 
same time he stated no less plaimly that all 
persons who did not honestly believe this 
doctrine should be excommunicated ipso facto, 
nominatim ef sertatim, et verbutim. and they 
could not expect Christian burial and could 
not inherit the kingdom of heaven. Jt-will be 
observed that he talked very differently on 
this oceasion from what he said to the young: 
man who had “great possessions,” or to the. 
“money changers.” Indeed we would advise 
“ecclesiastical superiors” everywhere to geta 
copy of the Bible and read the remarkable 
sermon we have quoted from; it might inter- 
est them. They ought to know something 
about the opinions of this remarkable man. — | 


-on presenting herself at th 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


The progressive dinner party, introduced in 
New York last season by Mrs. Allan Forman, - 
is growing popular at Newport. The plan is 
that the guests are invited so as to be divided | 
evenly by four. The little partie earree tables 
are set about the dining room, and havea lit- 
tle stack of clean serviettes upon a corner of © 
each one of them. <A host and hostess are se- 
lected for each table, and they ‘remain there 
throughout the entire dinner, but as soon 
as a course is finished their two guests 
betake themselves to another table, and a 
new pair arrive irom. the. table beyond. 
Of course this requires plenty of etficient 
service to remove and place fresh glasses 
and prevent any hitch, but then only rich 
people can indulge in these experiments. The. 
result is a great dea! of animation, and one is 
sure to have at least two or three good part- 
ners during the feast, and, from its novelty, 
it is agreat promoter of conversation and 
amusement. As many as. ten tables can 
easily be arranged, and asthe guests co from 
table to table between the courses, there is 
generally music in the conservatory from 
mandolins or the like. This consumes sc much 
time that the ‘dinner serves for the whole. 
evening, and tke guests go almost immediate- © 
ly after, leaving the hostess unexhausted by - 

-that trying half hour after dinaer which she 
so much dreags, Favors are served some- 
times with the ‘last course, and some of the 
devices and the decoration of these’ small 


tables this summer have been very unique 


and amusing.—{Exchange. 


Mrs. Kitty O’Brien of Morristown, N. J. 
wus evicted last April. Since that time. she 


has lived around in herneighbors’ back yards. ~ 


On Thursday last this last retuge was denied — 


her, and at last advices she was camped in. - 


the street, with her few household 
piled around her. — dec. Wet 
Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt of New York has. 
rented for the shooting season Lord Lovat’s. 
Inverness shire seat, Beaufort castle, together 
with his lordship’s grouse moor, deer forest | 
and salmon fishery. : . me 
A Scotch estate put into the market last... 
week was. specially recommended. for the 
reason that there were ‘no crofters. on the’ 
lund or anything to disturb. sport.”—{Lon-. 
don Justice. e ; : | 
It cusis $2 a week to board an aristocratic |~ 
cat in New York city when the aristocratic’ 
family which owns the aristocratic cat goes. 
tothe aristocratic Newport.—[Boston Record. 
Mary: Oberly, a French woman, was ar- 
rested by anagent of the Society for-the pre. 
vention of cruelty to children, charged wit 
baby farmine. She lived in 2. foul basement 
at 521 East Fifth street, and. when the place 
was entered yesterday the dead body of ‘an 
infant was found, while a child of seven. 
weeks was asleep unattended: on the floor. 
The doors and windows were closed, and the 
air in the room was stifling. 
The best society swims. There are now in’ 
the vicinity of Fifth avenue several bathing” 
establishments which represent a very large. 
outlay-of capital, and which. are: patronized. 
only by people of high social: pretensions. 
One. of ‘them is iIncharve. of an acute and: 
shrewd Swede; who says openly that he will. 
not allow any “‘middle cla@ people” to Visit — 
his place. ‘I never touch anything,” he said — 
to me one day. compuosedly, “which. is not of 
the upper crust. I instruct the aristocratic. 
people of New York bow to swim; Lill not 
have anything to de with the humbler el 
ments of the town. This is partially because 
‘Tike it, and partially because u bath that is. 
run exclusively for the best class of society | 
‘willbe liberaily patronized.. My plaee oceu- 
pies four city lots, for which I paid $85,000 © 
before I began to build.—[Aail and Express. 
Mrs. Langtry is now engaged in inspecting | 
land in Los Angeles. Itissaid that the strife. 
over her among the land agents has reached 
such proportions that. several men. engaged ° 
in booming villa. tracts have given her lots. 
free fur the sake of adverusing the beauty. as. 
a future resident of their town. ees 
Roland Nickerson, the son of the president — 
of the First national, has bought a yacht at. 
New London. Will. Armour bas- just pat 
$25.000 Tor ene, Which he will rendezvous 
opposite, at Watch hill... These young fella 
have so much mouey that they are probably 
permanent yachtsmen. . Roeland Nickerson — 
will some day come into a fortune. of $5,000, - 
000, and is given an allowance now that mak 
it. easy for bim to run.a yacht, or.a railroad 
train, if he choses to.” Will Armour is sup- 
posed to have a million in bts own right, made 
by his father out of the great elevators built 
to hold the Chicago,’ Burlington & Quiney 
vrain. Hobart Taylor, the sea of a million 
aire agricultural. implement “maker, -an 
credited with» being one of the very ri 
‘young men of the city, has a yacht. at Ne 
fork. Arthur Ryerson bought one last year. . 
This is the direction the yachting fever is tak-. . 
ing now—noet to build. and keep. great vessels 
on the lakes, where it is perilous. always. to: : 
sul them, and where there is little to see. 
“when onze does sail, but to Keep them. for | 
ocean trips... The vessels built and kept here. 
have alwavs been a, disappointment to the — 
owners. Archie Fisher’s splendid Idleris tied 
up te a dock somewhere along the river front, — 
and will not be used:at allthis season. The 
Countess lus become a co-operative affair, 
anil cum, itis claimed, even be hired by the = 
day, a poor estate for u geutleman’s yacht to 
drep to. At Geneva lake some of the steam. 
erait there are expensive affairs, costing as 
high as $10,000 apiece, but the narrow range — 
of their duties makes them uninteresting. 
Four rich young Chicagoans now have their — 
own vessels. on the Atlantic. Itis a fashion, 
that will probably grow amazingly, and in a 
year or two there may.bea whole Chicago | 
squadron in salt water.—[€ 


goods — 


{Chicago Herald. 
The Rev. Mr. Arnold, who keeps: a *‘Chris: 
tian” home, where the diet was potatoes and: 
water, at Humboldt park, HL, was arrested 
for ill-treating one of the inmates of the hom 

—n twelve-year-old. boy.—[National Repub 

can. ; en 

Besidés having their private bands, summe 

hotels. ure beginning to have their privat 

acrobats, juegters, riloquists, or som 

thing of the sort to please the guests after, 

dinner. ; Se en cae 
The New York Sun states 

excursion of the i 

babies and young childrer 

the buy fora taste of sea Or 

gang plank 


her baby, was tuld that the child w 


death that sea ‘air would be wasted on it, a 


bidden take it home again. The poor woman: 
wept as she carried her baby away to die in 
its tenement house sty. i - we 
_ Mr. Edward Fales Coward, who has been 
seriously ill at Bristol, RB. Ty is now convales 
cing He is visiting with his mother’s rela. 
tives in Bristol. Mfr. Coward’s many friend 
will be most happy to hear this encouraging: 
news. Few men ure mere justly popula 
New York than he, and his labors in the an 
teur field have helped to raise many dollars 
for charitable purposes.—fEvening Telegram. 
Phil Daly's club house is doing a good busi- 
ness this year. The grounds are among the. 
‘best kept at Long Branch; and the flowers are: 
as pretty as some that. John Hoey has. There 
is no‘concealment about the piace, and warm 
evenings, with the windows open, it is almost. 
the same as gambling ona lawn. ge 
Alexander Jerome, alias George Thompson, 
alias, Andrew Stryker, was released from: 
state prison in Trenton yesterday, after 
twenty years’ imprisonment. He robbed 
house in Newark in 1566 and was sent top 
for thirty years. For exemplary behayior 
Jerome gained a remission of 3,506. days.— 
{New York Sun. ae : ee 
It is said that next week there will be. four 
germans given in Newport, for two of which 
Tiffany is now preparing the favors, which 
are to be in silver and turquoise jewelry, and 
silver card eases, each holding & little ivery | 
tablet.—[Kansas City Star. 


Thinks God Will Damn a Simple Priest — 
Just to Oblige an Archbishop. 
Milwaukee Catholic Citizen. : ey 
Dr. McGlyun muy have: forced. a. percep- 
tion, even among his censors, of those ele- 


ments of goodness of motive that probably 


prompted his tirst actions and were. inter- 
mixed at the beginning. of his downfall. Bat 
at whata fearful cost to himselt! No man: 
should damn bis own soul:to Suve the: uni- 
verse. No manis. called upon to do'so: unc 
‘the polity of a just providence.. | ae 
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HE NEW KNOW NOTHING- 
ISM AND THE OLD. 


<= Reprinted from the North American Review for Aug- 


¥ aunt, by permission of Allen Thorndike Rice. 

The know nothing party of a generation 
growing outof a secret society, said to 
have been so-called because of the affectation 
of ignorance on the part of its members when 
questioned as to the society and its objects, 
had for its mainspring hostility to the influ- 
ence of foreign born citizens in our American 


“politics, and particularly a bitter enmity, 


very similar to that of the crangemen in Ire- 
Jund and Canada, toward the adherents of 
the Catholic church. The alleged justification 
of this hostility was the danger to our Ameri- 
can hberties and institutions likely to arise 
from this foreicn influence, and especially 
from what was considered a foreign religion, 
the supreme bead of which was in reality a 
foreigner, an Lialian, living 4,000 miles from 
our country—and, what made it} worse, a 
King raliug with despotic authori( y, command- 
ing an army and navy, and treating with this 


ycountry, as well as with the monarchies of 
-Evrope,as an equal sovereign power. 


The 
now nothings conjured up direfa! visions of 


“Menace to our instituticns from an armed in- 


wasion of this foreign king and his foreign 


allies, with the object of suppressing our 
_ dated democratic livcrties and institutions. 
They imagined and asserted that the Catho 
fies of this country were bound, us Catholics, 
tt hold that they owed primary allegiance to 
this foreign potentate, and that they would 


feel obliged by their religious obligations to 
the pope to take sides with him in any such con- 
Nict. . . . They held that Roman Catholies, 
even in politics, must be papists first and 
Americans afterward, if at all, and that 
, therefore, unworthy of American 
eitizenshi ip. wulit to be trusted with the sacred 
of the ballot, and _ still Jess 
hold any publie office of 
trust or emolumeut. The hostility to 
foreieners who were not Catholics 
asdefended on the ground that they had 
not, and in most cases could not be reasona- 
expected to have, that knowledge of 
American institutions, their growth and_his- 
tory, and that love for them, which ccme, as 
“auatter of course, to those of the elder 
Ainerican steck. It was felt that foreign 
born citizens, in spite of their renunciation ‘of 
ail fercign allegiance, must necessarily be 
filled with the habits of thought, the pre- 
judices and the traditions of the lands they 
had left, nnd more concerned about the good 
revi] fortune of these than about that of 
their adopted country. And therefore was it 
mateven with regard to non-Catholie foreign 
born citizens the know nothings maintained 
the maxim: “Put none but. Americans on 
goonrd? which maxim bore, in their view, with 
double force on the unfortunate foreign Cath- 
dics, who were considered twice foreign, 
nee to the disadvantages of their nativity 


worthy to 


they added the much more serious one of, as 


twas supposed, a blind and absolute obe- 
dlience, from religious motives, to a. foreign 
wer 
To us of this gencration it must appear that 
fears, if they were honest, of the know 
abings, for the immediate future of Amer- 
ca, were ludicrously exaggerated. The pro. 
portion of fereign born people and of Catho- 
ics to the people of old American and non- 
atholic stock was then much less than it is 
to-day, and the importance of fereign born 


witizens and Catholics in their influence on 
“politics, and in the number, 


dignity and 
power of the offices held by them, was quite 
as disproportionate. We may well surmise 


- thata large part of the zeal of the know noth- 


ings of thut day was prompted by an insensate 
and vulgar theological -hutred, precisely of 


whe Kind that still makes orangemen and 


Catholics beat and kill one another year after 
year in Ireland, and again was largely stimu- 


lated by base selfishness and envy in the 
Matter of a few wretched political offices held 


by Catholics and foreigners, not very often 
Tising righer than tide waiterships ard _ simi- 


ar positions. The Roman Cathelics of that 
day were evidently so conscious of their eom- 
‘perative fewness and their utter inability to 


do, if they would, the dire things charged to 
ahem in antention, that, fearfal of religious 
sin which they could, as a rule, be only 
viclinis, they made haste to disclaim with 

he greatest vechemence the evil designs 

and possibilities attributed to them, and 

Moore . than one distinguished  church- 
said that, if gecessary, they 
avould themselves take up arms to meet the 
papal i duvader on the shure, and to repel bim 
Wwitias much vigor as if he were but an ordi- 
ary foreign enemy. The late Archoishop 


Hughes, to correct these impressions and to 
elute these charges, Joved to quote the ex- 
“ample 


of the republic of Venice, waging 
rigorous war agaiust the soldiers uf the pope 
to defend her interests and her political 


-wrighis, while acknowledging the authority of 
_ the pope in spirituals, and agreeing with him 
entirely in religion. 


Catholics, both lay and 
cleric, Went out of their way to demunstrate 


“their love of American institutions, and their 


pride in American cifizenship. Bishops posi- 
tively forbade tbat they should be addressed 
by the title of “lord” and ‘‘lordship,” common 
in European countries, and nearly all the 
bishops and priests forbore to obtrude on the 
public their dignity or thei profession, by 
those distincticns i in dress which are now (to 
the great annuyunce of the more American- 
minded among them) actually made manda- 
tory, by the statutes and decrees of their 
eyneds and councils. For similar reasons all 
foreign-born citizens, whether Catholic or 
non-Catholic, were eager to assimilate them- 
selves to the common American type, to learn, 
if they did not already know, the common 
language of our country, and, from choice as 
wellas necessity, they merged their foreign 
Mationality und rapidly became Americans. 
There were not then, as now, in our great 
cities, and in whole quarters of the agricul- 
tural districts of great states, vast agzlom- 
erations of men of one foreign nationality, 
preserving almost entire their manners, lan- 
Guage und traditions, and by virtue of their 
Burbers making even the public schools in 
Many places use a foreign tongue as the com- 
mon vehicle of instruction, and producing the 
Blrange spectacle of native Americans of 
Some totally different stock actually taking on 
the specch aud characteristics of other nation- 
ailities. Thirty years ago there was no thought 
of what to-day is with many of our foreign- 
born citizens of cther speech than the English, 
and ¢specially with their clergy, w hether 
Catholic or Protestant, an avowed hope and 
antention, through their influence in public 
Schools, and still more in church schools, of 
Which they have exclusive control, to perpetu- 
ate their foreign tongue, and to make it for all 
time the language of Jarzge portions of the 
country. To: the dispassionate observer this 
bope is so wild that is seems incred- 
able that it should be entertained by 
@nuy man having the least acquaintance 
With our country. Yet it has been 
@vowed to me by a German clergyman of 
this city, who flattered himself that Great 
Brituin and Ireland were almost exhausted 
@s seurces of emigration, while Germany, 
with her 45,000,000, would continue year after 
year te pour hundreds of thousands of her 
people on our shores, This insane hope is 
isconsiu aud in the 


; ence, 
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valley of the northern Mississippi. The ears 
of American boys born of German parents 
are boxed by the religious teacher in parochial 
schools in St. Louis for the heinous offense of 
speaking the common language of America— 
the English—and a clerical superintendent, 
to reproach an American boy of German 
parents for manliness and independence, can 
find no better words to do justice to his 
reprobation than to say, “Du bist ein Amert- 
kaner" (you are an American). There is a 
Widespread and _ persistent effort, with 
Searcely any attempt to conceal it, to 
Germanize the Catholie church in the north- 
West. The means toward the attainment of 
this is to multiply German church schools and 
German parishes and to make the multiplica- 
tion of the latter an excuse and a justification 
for the appointment, with the aid of German 
cardinals in Rume, of German speaking 
bishops. 

In furtherance of this plan, Germans speak- 
ing but imperfectly the English language are 
appuinted pastors over English speaking con- 
gregations, and especially where,there is the 
excuse of the existence in the congregation of 
a few German speaking families. This plan 
has been so successful that the ecclesiastical 
archiepiscopal province of Milwaukee, with 
its German archbishop and its German theo- 
logical seminary, has been very largely Ger- 
manized, and similar designs for the imme- 
diate future are entertained for the great 
archbishoprics of Cincinnati and St. Louis. I 
may as well mention here, as net impertinent 
to the subject, that a German-American arch- 
bishop who went to Washington to sound the 
government upon the question of diplomatic 
relations with the pope, expected, as his re- 
ward for the-service, the archbishopric of St. 
Louis, Which, it was hoped, would speedily 
become vacant by the death of the octoge- 
narian, Kenrick. 

The fact is, as has been stated by Professor 
Boyesen iu a recent magazine article, urging 
restriction of immigration as a means of pre- 
serving our American nationality and institu- 
tions, that so great is now the spirit of foreign 
nationality among foreign-born citizens, that 
many among them make no concealment of 
their sense of superiority, and of their con- 
tempt of Americans, arid of American man- 
ners and traditions. It can bardly be denied 
that in all this there is some danger in the 
way of the speedy assimilation of the peoples 
of various origins to une common American 
type. Ifthe wishes and designs avowed by 


not a few of these foreign-born citizens were 


really practicable and likely to be realized, 
we might well braud them as guilty of con- 
structive treason against our iustitutions and 
the best interests of our country; and there 
would be immensely greater occasion and ex- 
cuse in all this for a display of rabid know 
nothingism than there was for the great 
ebullition of antagonism to foreign-born citi- 
zens a gencration ago. Yet, strange to say, 
what little we hear to-day of complaint is but 
a faint muttering compared to the former 
storm of denunciation and remonstrance. 
The two most conspicuous instances of recent 
date are the article just referred to, written 
by Professor Boyesen, himself a foreign 
born citizen of but a few years’ resi- 
dence in our country, whose’ expen- 
as he tells us, has been chiefly 
with men of foreign speech—Scandinavians 
and Germans—and the utterances of Mr. 
Powderly, master workman of the Knights of 
Labor, who, if the same rule had been applied 
to his parents coming from Ireland that he 
would now apply to new comers, might him- 
self, as some onc has said, be carrying turf in 
an Irish bog. instead of being able, from the 
influential position he enjoys among Ameri- 
cans, to warn off later comers. There is surely 
as much room to-day in widely increased ter- 
ritory as there was for his parents, and they 
are as likely to make worthy citizens and to 
be the progenitors of as worthy Americans, 
if this question of foreign immigration and its 
consequences be but treated with good -sease 
and statesmanship. The object of Professer 
Boyesen seems to me a worthier one, and the 
danger he points out more rea), while the ob- 
ject of Mr. Powderly is but a corollary, logi- 
eal and consistent enough, from his stand- 
point, of that wretched business called “pro- 
tection to American industry,” which began 
by taxing and oppressing the whole American 
people to build up, by quast monopolies, the 
fortunes of a privileged class of manufactur- 
ers and other producers. The too often de- 
ceived and robbed laboring classes have dis- 
covered that protection dees not protect, and 
those of them, who still believe in the fetich of 
protection, now begin to deceive them- 
seives with the false hope of protecting labor 
by making labor artificially seurce, and there- 
fore by restraining the increase of populatior 
in a country so vast and so wonderfully sup- 
plied with all manner of good things that it 
would be able to hold and support the popula- 
tion of the whole world, and in which anaver- 
age single state isas large and as well en- 
dowed as England, and needs only a popula- 
tion as large as that of England to make it as 
great in all respects. The wonder is that it 


has not occurred to these misguided working-: 


men to demand the abolition of the protec- 
tion that does not protect, once they have dis- 
covered how badly they have been fooled, 
and to substitute in its stead a prohibitory, or 
at least an extremely high, protective tax 
upon the importation of men, and, for that 
matter, to be consistent, upon the birth of 
children. 

Strange as is the mildness of the complaint 
of the new know nothingism, compared with 
the old, in the protest against foreign immi- 
gration, and strangely unexpected as is the 
quarter from which the protest comes, 
stranger far is the mildness of toleration, or 
the indifference, and in insumerable cases the 
actual approval by Americans, especially by 
those of them that are represented in the pub- 
lic press, of the attitude of the churches, and 
especially of the Roman Catholic church, to- 
ward our government, our laws, our Ameri- 
can principles, traditions and institutions. 
Now that the number of foreign born inhabi- 
tants, and still more the number of Catholics, 
is in a much larger proportion to the total! popu- 
lation, we hear nothing like the former frantic 
cries of alarm from the native born and the 
Protestant. And yet things have been hap- 
pening within the last few years all over the 
country, and especially in our state and city 
of New York, a mere tithe of which would, 
but a generation ago, have stirred the coun- 
try to a white heat of anger. : 

But a few years ago many _ bishops, 
assembled in the provincial council of Cin- 
cinnatl, issued a pastoral letter, the product 
of the pen of the Scotch bishop Gilmour of 
Cleveland which was largely a deliberate 
thesis against our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, in the attempt to show that men 
ure not born “free and equal,” and when scme 
remonstrance was cailed forth, in not a few 
instances from Catholics, the Franco-Ameri- 
can bishop, Chatard, of Indianapolis, hastened 
to justify the manifesto, which he had him- 
self signed, in a letter toa New York paper, 
in which he corroborated the teaching of the 
pastoral letter by quotations from a letter of 
the pope, whom he slavishly described as 
“our present holy father, Pope Leo XIII, 
now gloriously reigning.” The new geunera- 
tion of bishops is by no means So averse as 
were their predecessors to having their ears 
tickled by the grateful appeliations of “lord” 
and “lordship,” and nothing is now more 
common than to speak of and to address an 
archbishop by the ducal sobriquet of “his 
grace” and “your grace.” The bishops, in 


great majority, are now eager to obtrude 
their professional rank on the public by the 
use of a distinctive garb, wearing about their 
necks the imperial purple, with which, as well 
as with wealth and power, the first Christian 
emperors began the corruption of the church. 
And they force the priests to wear, in public 
as well as in private, a professional badge 
known as the Roman collar, of which an old 
American priest, some years ago, hearing of 
the desire of his bishop that the priests should 
always wear it, said, with bitterness, “I sup- 
pose the next thing will be that we must 
have the bishop’s name written upon the 
collar.” 

Thirty-five years ago it was extremely rare 
to hear from bishops and priests the denuncia- 
tions, now so common, of the public schoois, 
which, in spite of the hackneyed character of 
the phrase, haye well been called, and may 
for all time to come well be called, the palla- 
dium of our liberties and the safeguard of 
American institutions. The late James A. 
McMaster, editor of the Freeman’s Journal, 
well known for his rabid hatred of the public 
schools, stated in his paper that at the time of 
the first plenary council of Baltimore, only 
one venerated prelate and himself took the 
correct view of the school question. From 
this we can gather that the other bishops dia 
not then see in the public school system the 


‘horrors that their successors almost unani- 


mously discover. This is also shewn by the 
language of the earlier councils of Baltimore, 
in which, speaking of the public schools, they 
have nothing to say of the ‘‘godlessness,” the 
“wantonness,” and the “‘immoralities” of these 
schools, of which things we have in late years 
heard so much from bishups and priests, and 
their journalistic organs. One of these earlier 
utterances, incorporated in paragraphs 428 and 
£29 of the second plenary council of Balti- 
more, Shows that so far was it then from being 
the desire of the bishops (while complaining 
of certain inequalities to which Catholics 
were subjected in the schools) to restrain 
Catholic children from going to the public 
schools, that they made it the duty of pastors 
to take an interest in the schools, and to secure 
in them the rights of conscience of Catholic 
children. The words of the council are: 

Since often in bovks in use in the schools 
there are things which are hostile to our faith, 
and which place our doctrines in a false light, 
and distort history, the welfare of religion, 
the right education of youth and the honor of 
our country demand a remedy for so great 
anevil. As itis certainthat in most of the 
states public education is so conducted that it 
is nade to serve the interests of the sects, so 
that the minds of Catholic children are grad- 
ually imbued with their principles, we admon- 
ish pastors that they should spare no pains in 
looking to the Christian and Catholic educa- 
tion of children, and should watch diligently 
to prevent their using the Protestant bibles 
and reciting and singing the prayers of the 
sects. Therefore they should be Vigilant in 
guarding against the intreduction of such 
books und exercises into the public schools. 
They should everywhere resist these sectarian 
efforts with constancy and moderation, and 
endeavor to obtain the necessary remedy 
from the authorities. 

Contrast the moderation of this language, 
and this inculcation of moderation upun the 
priests, with the violent denunciations and 
gross calumnies of later days. There is now 
an avowed determination, as showa in the 
last council of Baltimore, to establish all over 
the country a great system of parochial 
schoo}s in opposition to the public schools, 
and it is made the most urgent duty of priests 
everywhere, under threat of expulsion, to 
found such schools. The hope is not concealed 
that, when the so-called ‘‘Catholic vote” shall 
become larger, the politicians may be in- 
duced to appropriate, through state legista- 
tures or local governments, all the funds 
necessary for the support of these schools. 
This has already been accomplished in Pough- 
keepsie, New Haven and elsewhere, and for 
a brief period during the offensive and de- 
fensive alliance between a certain set of 
priests and the Tammany ring of the days of 
Tweed, Connolly and Sweeney, an appropri- 
ation procured by legislative trick and fraud, 
under the mauagement of Peter B. Sweeney, 
awarded several bundred thousand dollars to 
the parechial schools of New York city. 
What would the old-time know nothings have 
thought of this It should be noted that. these 
parochial schoo!s, which it is the design to: 
multiply, are exempt from taxation, and that 
thus the public in some sense puts a premium 
upon a system of schools hostile to its own, 
and so encourages the laying of an enormous 
additional burden upon the poor Catholic 
people who have already paid, directly or in- 
indirectly, their full share of the taxes 
for the support of the public. schools, 
which it is now the growing  ten- 
dency to forbid them to use, under pen- 
alty of privation of the sacraments of the 
eburch. Another thing which was almost un- 
heard of a generation ago, and the suggestion 
of which, in anything like its present extent, 
would then have caused the gravest civil dis- 
turbances, is the appropriation of valuable 
public lands and millions of dollars of public 
money, to the suppurt of all manner of sec- 
tariun institutions under the control of 
churches, and especially of the Roman Catho- 
lic church. It may be sufficient, by way of 
illustration, to refer to the Catholic protec- 
tory in Westchester, to the house of the sis- 
ters of mercy in Eighty-tirst street and to the 
foundling asylum of the sisters of charity in 
Sixty-eighth street, immense institutions sup- 
ported by the city treasury of New York, at 
an expense of from half a million to a million 
of dullurs a year, and the two latter buiit 
upon blocks of ground giveu by the city 
through the favor of the Tammany ring, and 


_worth hundreds of thousands each. There is 


a host of smaller institutions of the same 
character, and supported chiefly by the 
public treasury, to nearly all of which chil- 
dren are committed as to public institutions, 
by the civil magistrates. Would it not be 
enough to make the elder know nothing big- 
ots turn in their graves cculd they hear that 
vast sums and great public properties are 
thus turned over to irresponsible private and 
sectarian institutions, especially if they could 
learn that the priests and monks and nuns, 
whose institutions are thus benefited by the 
public, are but the more emboldened to de- 
nounce our schools and otler public institu- 
tions, in language at times brutal if not ob- 


scene, while indulging in unwarrantea phari-. 


saic glorification of their own institutions and 
of themselves. The extraordinary zeal mani- 
fested for the getting up of these sectarian 
schools and institutions is, first of all, prompt- 
ed by jealousy and rivalry of our public 
schools and institutions, and by the desire to 
keep children and other beneficiaries from the 
latter, and, seecndly, by the desire to make 
employment for and give comfortable homes 
to the rapidly increasing hosts of monks and 
huns, Who make so-called education and se- 
called charity their regular business, for 
whieh a very common experience shows that 
they have but little qualification beyond their 
professional stamp and garb. 

It is not risking much to say that if there 
were no public schools there would be very 
few parochial schools, and the Catholic chil- 
dren, for all the churchmen would do for them, 
would grow up jn brutish ignorance of letters; 
and a commonplace of churchmen here would 
be the doctrine taught by the Jesuits in 
Italy, in their periodical magazine, the Civ- 
ilta Cattolica, that the people do not need 
to Jearn to read, that all they do need is 
bread and the catechism, the latter of which 
they could manage to know something of, 
even without knowing how to read. A con- 


firmation of thisisto be found in the very 
general illiteracy in countries where churches 
and churchmen have been exceedingly abun- 
dant and have exercised temporal control. It 
is a remarkable fact that in Italy, France and 
other so-called Catholic countries, in spite of 
the hostility to the government schools, the 
clergy do not establish parochial schools. 
The ecclesiastical authorities of Italy, while 
willing enough to impose on our Catholic peo- 
ple of America so heavy a burden, do not 
dare to try to impose a similar burden upon 
their people nearer home. But what, most 
of all, might seem well adapted to revive and 
intensify the old hateful and bigoted spirit of 
know nothingism, and justify its fours and 
predictions, is theactual and direct interfer- 
ence in polities of bishops, vicars general and 
priests in their ecclesiastical capacity and be- 
eause of their ecclesiasticul influence, to pro- 
mote the pecuniary and other temporal ob- 
jects of the ecclesiastical machine. 

Recent instances of this, not a few, could 
be mentioned. It must suffice here merely to 
refer to the letters and messages of the late 
Vicar General Quinn of New York sent to 
clergymen to secure their influence as churceh- 
men to defeat constitutional amendments 
which, ‘even after their adoption, have been 
practically overridden and overruled in the 
interest of Catholic institutions, and to secure 
the election to the legislature of such men as 
Mr. J. W. Husted, because he wus willing to 
favor “generous apprcpriations;” the instance 
referred to in this article of the clerical 
alliance with the Tweed = ring; the 
letter of Momsignor Preston to Jo- 
seph O'Donoghue in the late’ mayor- 
alty canvass; the denunciation of one of the 
candidates and his party from Catholie al- 
tars; the secret prohibition of a priest, who 
Went not as a priest, but asa citizen, to keep 
his engagement to speak at a political meet- 
ing, the chief demerit of which speech was 
clearly in the fact that the movement it was 
intended to help was likely to bring dis- 
aster upon the Tammany ally of the 
ecclesiastical amachine; the abuse of 
the confessional in forbidding iwen, un- 
der penalty of refusal of absolution, 
to attend the meetings of one political party; 
and last, and worst of all, the effort of an 
archbishop in the late election tou defeat at 


‘the polls by the abuse of his ecelesiastical 


position the call for a constitutional conven- 
tion, which, as the result proved, was de- 
manded by an overwhelming majority of all 
those who voted on the question—an effort iu 
full keeping with the action of the same arch- 
bishop, when bishop of Newark, in sending to 
the Catholic pasturs of New Jersey a secret 
contidential letter, telling them to “‘instruet” 
their people how they “must” vote upon cer- 
tain proposed constitutional amendments, 
giving minute details as to the striking out of 
certain clauses, and suggesting that for 
greater surety it might be better that the 
Catholic voters should strike out all the 
clauses. The heinousness of this acticn will 
be better understood when it is mentioned 
that the object of the proposed amendments 
Was to protect the public treasury, and to pre- 
vent the people of counties and towns from 
being oppressed and robbed by railroad and 
other corporations. 

From this cursory review of the situation, 
then and now, it Would seem that the fear of 
the things, the alleged evils and dangers of 
which were dreaded, predicted and denounced 
with such vehemence by the elder know noth- 
ings, wouid find to-day a hundredfold greater 
justification. And yet we witness the extraor- 
dinary spectacle of the indifference of the 
old political parties to the dauger, and their 
actual co-operation in bringing about this state 
of things through legislative action. A simi- 
lar indifference, where there is not positive 
acquiescence or co-operation, is to be noticed 
in the great majority of the journals of the 
country. The reason of this is not hard to 
find. It is actually the fulfilment of the pre- 
vision of those who saw in the growth of a 
vast army of foreign-born voters likely to be 
swayed as one man by cther than American 
objects and considerations, and ip the growth 
of an ecelesiastical power, secret and despotic 
in its methods, and owing, it was alleged, 
blind obedience to a foreign potentate, a real 
danger to the unity and dis#Qctive character- 
istics of our nationality, aud to the Jiberties 
and institutions of our country. The old 
political parties, and the newspaper press, 
which is mostly devoted to one or the other of 
them, are now 60 much impressed with the 
importance of the Catholic vote, and the 
adopted citizens’ vote, that they will 
not run the risk of alienating either, 
by shocking even the most unrea- 
sonable and un-American prejudices, But 
those most active as political leadersand par- 
tusans, aud those whose opinions get the 
most airing in the press, are not the must nor 
the best of the people of either. party. We 
hear whisperings and mutterings here and 
there thut portend the speedy crystalPization 
and emphatic enunciation of an American 
public opinion which, while free from the vul- 
gar theological hatred and low-minded jeal- 
ousy aguinst foreign born eitizens that char- 
acterized the elder know  nothingism, -will 
hats sumething more effectual to propose as 

a rgmedy for the grave evils we have puinted 
out than the ridiculously imadequate and 
selfish new know nothingism of restricting im- 
migration, as proposed by Professor Buyesen 
and Mr. Powderly. 

I do not think that the party that shall 
adopt this crystalized opinion into its plat- 
form will be open to the charge of know 
nothingism, whether of the earlier and more 
virulent, or of the later and weaker sort, and 
I venture to predict that this view of the 
situation and of the remedy will be adopted 
by the Jabor party now forming—a giant, 
though yet in its infancy—which is adhered 
to by citizens of foreign birth and by mea of 
Catholic faith as largely and probably more 
largely than is either of the old political 
parties. The remedy must net be one that 
shall create an artificial scarcity of population 
in a land that is crying out for hundreds of 
millions to come and occupy it and to pro- 
duce untold wealth by their labor. The 
remedy must not consist in any measure that 
shall abridge the religious liberties or inter- 
fere with the rights of cunscience of any 
man. It must substantially consist in secur- 
ing to allmen the larsest liberty compatible 
with the liberties and rights of others, and 
therefore in granting absolute cqual justice 
to all and never the slightest privilege or 
favor to any. On such iines as these, and 
only on such lines, can be perpetuated one 
magnificent American nationality, covering a 
whole continent. speaking cne language, en- 
jeying equal laws, its members living together 
in perfect peace and fraternity, and uc- 
complishing for humanity greater wonders of 
civilization than the world has yet ventured 
to hope for. These lines are not new lines, 
but old and safe ones, marked out by Jeffer- 
son and the other seers and sages to whom 
We owe the great declaration and the 
foundations of our government. They are: 

Respect for the rights of conscience; 

Separation of church and state in that 
sense Which is really the best uniun of church 
and state, namely, the perfect respect of each 
for the rights of the other, aud a perpetual 
abstinence from interference by either inthe 
affairs of the other; 

The making of our country for all time to 
come what it has been in the past, a beacon of 
liberty anda refuge to the oppressed of all 
the nations of the worid; 

_ The abolishing of ali privileges granted by 


‘to the bounties of nature, 


public authority t». individuals or corpora- 
tions, whether civil or religious, and the equal 
taxation of the property of all such corpora- 
tions, Without exemption or exception in favor 
of any church, charity or school, or, ina word, 
of any institution that is not the property of 
the people and controlled for some public and 


commoa use by public officials; and the con- 


duct of government, in all things, absolutely 
for the public, that is the common, good—or, 
in other words, for the masses, and never for 
an individual or a class. : 

Thus, only common schools and common 
charities Should be supported from the com- 
mon treasury: Only the common Janguage 
of the country should be taught in the com- 
mon schools. The values that have been 
given to land by the growth of the community 
should be restored to the community by the 
payment, in the form of a tax, of a perfect 
equivalent; while all the taxes that are now 
levied upon the production, exchange or ac- 
cumulation of wealth—all the taxes, that 
now repress industry ahd add to the cost of 
living, should be abolished. And the privi- 
leges and franchises that have been granted 
by the community to individuals or to cor 
porations should be either terminated by the 
sovereign community—as all our jurispru- 
dence teaches that they may be—or the pos- 
sessors thereof should likewise pay to the 
community a perfect equivalent. When per- 
fect justice shall thus be done the eld won- 
drous charm and vigor will be more than re- 
stored to our American nationality, and the 
rapid decline of American patrivtism which 
Professor Buyesen observes and deplores in 
our foreign born citizens, and contrasts with 
the sentiments of a similar class as late even 
as fifteen years ago, will speedily cease, and 
the foreign born citizen, enjoying equal access 
and therefore able 
as never before to procure wealth and to as- 
sert and develop his manhood, contrasting 
his present condition with that of his Euro- 
pean home will, in his keener appreciation 
and thankfulness, as. of old, rival in Ameri- 
can patriotism the elder Amerie: an stock. 
How the Owner of a Small Heme Would 

Benelit. 

PATERSON, July 20.—I draw the following 
deductions from figures which I have. ob- 
tuined at the assessor’s office here: In 1886 
the city of Paterson contained 70,000 city lots 
and 7,722 houses, leaving more than 60,000 lots 
not built upon. We have a population of 
about 63,000. The amount of taxes called for 
in 1886 Was $583,000... ; 

Now, for sake of argument, let me make 
these 70, 000 lots of equal vi le, and suppose 
the $533,000 to be raised from Jand values. 
Now, by taxing each . lot 39 we would realize 
$630, 000, or $47,000 more than is at present re- 
quired, And even by this unjust. proposition 
no man Who had a house would consider the 
tux very high, even though he lived. on the 
outskirts of the city. But consider the num- 
ber of lots that are valued at $25,000, 320,000, 
$15,000, 310,0U0 and soon. When the people 
who owned these valuable lots paid their 
share of $583,000 the man who owned the 
$1,000 lot with a $2,000 house on it would have 
to pay a tax hardly worth considering. 

WILLIAM PARKIN. 


An Indignant Catholic. 

Boston, July 15.—I deem it my duty as a 
Catholic to denounce the act of excommuni- 
cation against Dr. McGlynn as irreligious and 
tyrannical. [understood the original charge 
was that he upbeid and was propagating 
land theories which were heretical to the 
church and its teachings; but, behold! now the 
priest is excominunicated for disobedience. I 
find nowhere in the Roman bull- any specific 
statement showing where Dr. McGlynn has 
been recalcitrant to his vew to dedicate his 
life to Ged, aud I claim that he has a right to 
criticise the church when she is not consistent 
and fails to practice the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. 

Inclosed please find 32. Add my name and 
A. J. Hoeffner’s to your Anti-poverty society. 

H. P. GARRITY. 


The Light Spreading in Iowa. 
Wat CHEER, Iowa, July 22.—It is surpris- 

ing to find what a large number of Georgeites 
and McGlynnites there are amony the labor- 
ing people of Iowa. I delivered a speech 
here on the Fourth of July to an audience of 
four thousand people, in which I gave my 
opinion pretty freely of M. A. Corrigan. The 
papers have been attending to me ever since, 
but ninety-tive per cent of the audience were 
with me. Catholic laboring nen in this state 
are for Father MeGlynn. ; 

M. W. Wilkins. 


Rev. C. M. Morse of New Caratle, Pa., is 
Pushing the Good Work. 

New CastTLe, Pa., July 20.—Seven of us 
came together last night and organized a 
Henry George club, to meet every Tuesday 
evening. 

I preached last Sabbath night to a large 
audience on Dr. McGlynn, The special cor- 


respondents of the Pittsburg papers did some 


tall lying about it, but the stuck hog squeals. ° 
We are sadly in need of some “literature, 

and as soon as I cun get the fire going we 

will order. (Rev.) C. M. MORSE. 


The Problem We Are Trying to Solve. 
Detroit Evening News. 


Father Huntington contributes “to the 
Forum for July an article entitled “Tene- 
ment House Morality.” The story he tells is 
a pitiful one. It is a story of the best of 
God’s creatures being dragged down, day by. 
day. to the level ‘of. brutality, by the in- 
human conditions. with -w hich “Christian 
civilization has surrounded the lives of the 
poor in large cities of population. Its details 
can only be thorougly realized by those who 
have visited the tenement houses of New 
York at different hours and. observed the 

rarious phases of the lives of those poor mor- 
tals who oecupy them. The conditions which 
attend the lives of innocent youth in those 
reekinge receptacles of sin and sorrow are too 
sad for recital. Well may Father Huntington 
exclaim: “If there is a God in heaven, and if 
righteousness and judgment are the habita- 
tion of His throne, tt cannot be His will that 
these little ones shall perish.” But perish 
they do, notwithstanding, day in and day out, 
and never a hand is raised to save them. 
Surely something is: criminally wrong here. 
What is it¢ It seems. the merest. mockery to 
discuss the questions of current political in- 
terest, While not even the slightest attempt is 
mide to solve the awful problem which is 
here outlined. 


He Couldn’t Make Much. by His Own Work, 
Buc Wuen Others Went to Work for Him 
—Whrew! 

Portland News, 

A dozen years: ago or more Senator P: 

Jones foresaw the Los Angeles, Cal., boom. 

He built a railroad from Santa Monica. to- the 

city, and bought the San Vicente ranch of 

-3T, 000 acres for & $250,000. Senator Jones was 

a decade ahead. of ‘the times, Los Angeles 

did net boum; the railroad enterprise, like 

Jones’ inining enterprises ‘in. southern Cali- 

fornia, in which he'invested a great. deal of 

money, proved a failure, and he sold out ata 
heavy sacrifice. But he had the. sagacity to 
held on to the land, and. now it is worth .as 
much as the whoie amount which he: lost in 

railroads und mines. -A-man seldom makes a 
ital in the long run who lays the founda- 
tion of his fortune on the land. 


Land Owners Know an Easier Way. 
Buialo-Truth. 
There is a very simple way vot getting every 
comfort and luxury in this city, as well as 
elsewhere, viz—by paying for it. 


prospe 


will begin January 4. 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


There are more tenants in Illinois than in 
landlord ridden Ireland.—{Vincennes News. 


It isa rank and rascally injustice for any 
man to buy and hold land for his neizhbor ta 
make valuable by the expenditure of money: 
hard work and business tact.—[The Rock 
Islander. 


Probably not one maniin a. hundred of the 
number that severely condemn the: doctrine 
preached. by Henry. George has. read 
“Progress and Poverty” or understands: the 
theory he advocates. —[Boston Globe. 


In modern times the resolute, capable and 
industrious take care.of their own fortunes 
with little regard to possible arrangements 
by which all can be made comfortable and 
the earth be converted into a paradise 
—[Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Itis true that many people are so deeply 
interested in the political doctrines promul 

gated by George and McGlynn that they wil? 
subordinate to them every other question. 
For to them the teachings of the Anti-poverty 
society have become a ‘Teligion.—{Richmond, 
Va., State. 


There is scarcely a paper that has not a 
smart paragraph or two about Henry George 
and his land theories. At the same time 
Henry Georgeism is growing in this country. 
People are seldom converted by having their 
faith ridiculed, and- it will tuke more than 
funny paragraphs to explain faults of Vane 
theories.—[Fort Worth Gazette. 


No Americas, howsoever devoted he may 
be to the church of. Rome, can accept any 
dogma which excludes him from believing or 
disbelieving the doctrine known as land na- 
tionalization. It is true thut.Archbishop Cor- 
rigan in his controversy with Henry. George 
endeavored to show this theory of land own- 
ersnip to be violative of sound ‘Christian doc- 
trine, and it is equally true that he Miserably 
failed i in his attempt.—[St. Paul Dispvateh. 


Meanwhile the action. of the propaganaa, 
While it was made unavoidable because it was 
openly threatened, is deemed a fatal mistake, 
singe it will seriously affect the former in- 
fluence of the Vatican in this country. And 
meanwhile, too, the Henry George movement 


‘is making numerous accessions to its .expand- 


ing ranks, Dr. MeGtynn being now considered 
the most important cord jutator for extending 
his well khown and popular land. theories.— 
{[Augusta, Ga., Gazette. 


The tract of land where $150,000 worth of 
town lots were sold last Saturday—San 
Micuel, Sun Diego county—had simply. been 
laid out on paper. No work has been done on 
the property. It isin still greater demand, 
however, than last week. Yesterday another 
town sold on paper at San Diego. It is called 
Bay View, and the street was blocked by a 
frantic rush of women and men comenlators. 
who gobbled up the tract in an hour.—fSan 
Francisco Bulletin, July 


Under a less able and laokerauned leader 
there could be but little doubt of the ultimate 
outcome of such a difference, but the case as 
it stands presents an outlook for one of the 
most serious schisms that the Catholic church 
in America has ever encountered. . Here the 
ect is presented of a body not recogniz- 
ing the authority of. the constituted heads of 
the church, yet. cluiming not to have in any 
degree abjured its faith. What the end will 
be of such dissension it is impossible at this. 
time to foresee with any accuracy. —{Balti- 
more American. 


There is no reason tobelieve that this. march 
of modern and democratic ideas and prac-.. 
tices will stop where it is at present, or will 


‘jeave untouched and uninfluenced even that: 


church, which claims to be “always the 
same.” Indeed, the influence is already at. 
work even there. The power of the “eat ee. 


even in the Roman Catholic church, 


the. old civilizations of Hurope. sini even 
in the latter the natural, though perhap 
sensible, pressure of modern ideas has g& 

the laity, as distinguished from the clerz 
standing anda power, even within. t 

chureb, which was. neither pos: 

thought of fifty years ago.—[Toron 


It issafe to sav that if Dr. Met#iynn I 
been expelled from his church on any: Pome ok 
faith, the nuinber of his followers would s 
dwindle down to insignificant proportions. 
is in the political side of his movement that 
his strength lies. His followers regard him, 
notasa heretic, but asa martyr to the nar 
rew prejudices of an unpopular archbishop, & 
detested vicar general and a college of for- 
eign prelates, the compatricvis of those 
“Ralians” whom the average Irish laborer: 
despises as the most contemptible of his con 
petitors in the labor field. Before the present 
excitement can subside the fervor of the fa 
campuign will come to give it new life, an 
there is a possibility that the cohesive 
of the presidential fight may warm it into | 
new life and vigor.—[Brookiyn Times. fee 


“The New Christianity.” 
Messrs. Weller & Son of Chicago have de 
cided that, if the necessary financial backing 
be secured, they will, at the close of the year, — 
change their monthly (The New-Church Inde __ 
pendenf) into a sixteen page weekly paper, to 
be called The Newe Christianity, putting the 


chief editorial management into the handsof 


Rev. S. H. Spencer of Henry, Ill, who, as the: 
readers of THE Sranparb. know, ic 
quent supporter of thenew crusade. A speci-. 
men number of the new paper will be issued 
early in December, but its regular publication 

The price will be $7 
per year—ministers, $1. Comrnunication, 

should be addressed to Rev. S. H. Spencer, 
Henry, Ill, making inclosed. remittances pay- | 
able to Weller & Son, 144 Thirty-seventh 
street, Chicago. The new paper, the pros=. 
pectus states, “Will discuss with freedom and 
fairness all sucial, economic, moral and relig- es 
ious questions, but will strenuously maintain. 


rights of the individual conscience. It will aim. 
to supply the growing demand for the more 
advanced and best religious. thought of. this 
new age inits manifold variety of expressio 
and adaptation, and will apply the essential 
principles of religion as now revealed to th 
many wrong practices and. mistaken theories 
prevalent in our day, and especially to such - 
as threaten the phy sical, moral and spiritual 
Ww elfare ef the rising generation. : 


Time For Catholics to See and Think. 


the glorious priest McGlynn. It is. time fo a 
every Catholic to know that some: one is pull- 
ing the wool over their eyes.. The ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities have done all they could te 
suppress the truth; 
cated a man who, asa disciple of Christ, de 
clared: that’ “every child is entitled to. its 
birthrizht,” aud who preached the fatherhood ° 
of God and the brotherhood of man. The 


earnest; they see a.way to realize what the 
Master taught us to pray for, “Thy kingdom, 
come on earth.” They see a possibility to do 
what the leaders in the churches have failed _ 
to do—justice to all men, and their method is: 
to remove all taxes from the products of labor: oe 
and tax land to. its full rental value. 
O. E. R. pe ROBERT. 


Words of Cheer from Scotinnd. -_ 

Guascow, Scotland.—Every sensible an 
right minded man must admire the courage 
ous conduct of Dr. McGlynn in standing b 
that glorious principle, ‘‘The land for the peo- 
~ple.” It is indeed strange that that principle _ 
should be doubted, and stranger sitlil that it 
should be opposed by those who profess to be 
the aposties of Him who delivered the sermon. 
on the mount. : 

Ail honor to such men as - Dr. McGlynn 
May his faith in God rise superior to any 
oe power: 


‘ardor |< 


is an elo- 


the sacredness of individual freedom and the: 


TORRINGTON, Conn., July 19.—Lung life te 


they have excommuni- — _ 


men and women of this crusade are ‘in dead 
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“SPREADING THE LIGHT. 


of. F. RINGS SPEECH SEFORE THE 


UNIGHTS GF LABOR IN HOUSTON, TEX. 


A Verse and Full Summary ef the Antie 
Peverty Dectriue—Objections Anticipated 
and Auaewered. 


The following is the text of a remarkable 
speech delivered by H. F. Ring ata picnic of 
the Knights of Labor in Houston, Tex., on 


the Fourth of July: 

Ladies and Gentiemen—Mr. Powderly, in 
recommending that the land question be dis- 
cussed to-day in the presence of the hundreds 
of thousands of Knights ot Labor who ure 
pathered together in ‘assemblies like this all 
over our Jand, has shown the deep interest 
which is being rapidly developed in this sub- 
jcct. 

he land question is simply a question as to 
how the use of the bounties of nature shall be 
reculated and controlled. By bounties of 
muture ] mean vie coal beds, the mineral de 
posits, the land—all those natural elements 
which were not created by human industry, 
but which a kind Heavenly Father has freely 
and abundantly provided for the use and en- 
joyment of ail his children; and I propose to 
show in my poor way how the right of access 
of capital and labor to these natural elements 
should be regulated by government so as 
Inust to conduce to tbe happiness and well- 
being of manukiud. 

I am a Henry George man, and a dis- 
cussion of the land question by me can be 
nothing more thin a mere attempt to expound 
the teachings of that great master. The most 
that I can reasonably expect to do with the 
limited time and more limited ability at my 
command, is to interest, here and there, some 
earnest tninds in the merits of that great cru- 
sede against poverty, which, under the 
leadership of Father McGiynn and Henry 
George, is develuping to such magniticent pro- 
portions in the city of New York, trusting 
that time and reflection and further informa- 
tion will work a complete conversion. 

George at the outset calls attention to the 
murvelous improvements in the arts and 
sciences, the discoveries, inventions and labor 
saving machines which, within the past 100 
years, huve so immensely increased tbe pro- 
ductive powers of the human race. Is it not 
® moderate estimate to assume Lhat on anav- 
erage the labor of one man to-day vith all 
these labor saving inventions will produce as 
many of the comforts and luxuries of life as 
the Jabors of four men would a hundred 
yearsago? And docs it not foliow that the 
average workinan of to-day creates by each 
day's labor four times ws much wealth as the 
average workman did a hundred years ago! 
George teaches that if the workman of to-day 
on 2n average creutes four times as much 
wealthastte workman ofa hundred years ago, 
then the services of this Workman of to-day 
are four tines us Valuable to society, and why 
should not his wages of right be four Umes 
as great? Why should he not be four times 
as independent? Why should it not be four 
times as easy for him to make a living and 
support his family in comfort and decency! 
Will any one presume te assert that this is in 
fact the case! On the contrary, is it not just 
aboat 2s hard for the poor man to make a liv- 
ing to-day us it ever was?) Doesn't he dread 
the loss of 2 position to-day just as’ much as 
he ever did! George asserts that labor saving 
machinery ought really to lessen the burdens 
of labor, to muike it easier fur the laburer to 
live aad in fuct to lighten his toil. But alas! 
from some apparentiy mysterious cause, a 
cause which many pious and comfortably 
well to do peuple insist is one of the unscen 
mysteries of a divine providence, what 
George claims should .rightfully result from 
juventicns dves not resuit from them. And 
stillawe ure 2allthe tine makizg new discov- 
eres, and yeer by year increasing, by means 
ot new inventiuns, the productive powers of 
working men, and "yet, with the increase of 
population, the Jot of those who produce all 
this wealth seems to be becoming more pre- 
carious, less independent and more and more 
wretched. 

Who denies bat that ‘under the present so- 

cizl system, wages tend to fall irresistibly to 
ic poiut at which the wage worker can barely 
subsist? This is called the iron law of wa ad 
and all the strikes conceivabie eun only tem 
porarily, and but fitfully, arrest this steady 
tendency. The worker may create quadruple 


the wealth, but he is not permitted to retuin 


anv more of it as his share. 

Now, where does this wealth goto? What 
becomes of..it? Who gets in? What is the 
cause of this so-called iron law of wages? 
Henry George has discovered it. He hus 
pointed it out, and he has shown us the reme- 
dy. Hewtas demonstrated beyoud doubt or 
question that it does not result as a fatal ne- 
ecessity from tle nature of things, but that it 
is the result of a violation of natural law, of a 
refusal on the part of society to recognize the 
inalienable right of every citizen to access to 
the bounties of nature, within the territory of 
bis country on equal terms with every other 
citizen of that country. 

Let me now give vou a short lesson in the 
elements of this new political economy, 

Three factors enter into this creation of 
every conceivable kind of wealth. By wealth 
IT mean anything created by human industry, 
which gratifies human desires. These factors 
are Jand, capital and labor. Weaitth ic a civ- 
ilized community is created only by means of 
gusion or partuership, as it were, between 
land, capital ane labor, Labor does the work, 
capital loans the tools, and land furnishes the 
matural elements out of which all material 
things resulting from human industry are 
created. In speaking of land in the new po- 
litical economy we never include improve- 
micuts or anything which is the result of hu- 
man toil. We simply mean the opportunities 
which laud and the elements within it i spore 
for the employment of capital and labor—we 
gnean the raw elements as they Jie on or in ie 
bosom of the earth untouched by the Lund of 
Rian. 

Now, as before remarked, the product of 
§and, capita! and labor is wealth, and after it 
is created it is divided amoung those factors 
entering into its eumpusition, “A certain pur- 
tion of it, calied rent, gues to land either di- 
recily ia the form of reut, vr in the form of 
interest. ou the seliing price of the land or the 
coal bed, or whatever it is; another portion of 

it called proulit oy interest gves to capital for 
tbe use of the tools which capital has fur- 
mished, and the balance left after land has 
been paid rent and capital bas been paid 
profits goes to labor as wages for the work 
which Jabor has done, includiug the labor of 
superintendence. 

~ Near, what does rent signify as used here? 
Ruut is the price paid for the privilege of ac- 


cess to the raw material vf production—for 


“the mere privilege of getting heid of seume- 


thing not created by mun, out of which Jabor 
aud capital cun create wealth. This reut may 
be paid pericdically, or it may be paid in a 


hmup in the form of purchase muney. In 
either case the result will be the same. Is it 


not cleur that in the division of wealth after 
dihus been created by this partnership be- 
tween lund, caplial and Jabur, the more land 
gets for rent the Jess there w i be left for cupi- 
ftaland labor. Is it nut quite us plain us A 
BC that the more it cosis capital and labor to 


gevhold of these natural elements, the coal. 


beds, the mines, the water fronts, the land— 
the gifts of nature which a kind Providence 
has provided for the equal use und enjoyment 
of all—the less there will be left for labor and 
capital to divide between them. 

In the new political economy you must 
never confuse Jand with capital. One is never 
the synonym of the other. Land, as kefore 
stated, is simply the natural opportunity, ex- 
clusive of improvements or anything done to 
it by man. Capital is something which has 
been made by man, like a machine, for in- 
stance, which is useful in the production of 
wealth, which wealth, when used to produce 


“more wealth becomes itself capital. 


nearer + negate erates at ty anim metenrarnntaeanmptnenr ity tutRinst See tee eeu titrant ae 


meen cece net  ntantaeanen snererehINIRDpeeatnaArPt tetete sattaaeE 


But some one says suppose the capitalist 
who is using the coal bed or using this natural 
opportunity, whatever it may be, is also the 
owner of it, Where then does your partner- 
ship between land, labor and eapital cume in? 
I answer just the same as before. Asum 
equal to interest or the value which the nat- 
ural clement has in the market, independent 
of anything done to it by the hand of man, is 
in such case the factor of rent. The owner, 


in additivn to profit on capital, asI have de- | 


fined it, is bound to take from the wealth 
produced a sum equal, approximately, to in- 
terest on what he evuld sell the natural ele- 
ment for; otherwise he would sell out and 
quit. Itis evident that the more money the 
owner is obliged to invest in purchasing the 
coul bed, for instance, the greater must be 
the sum which he takes out of the wealth pro- 
duced to cover interest on this investment, 
and hence this interest money is simply rent 
paid for the use of a natural clement. for the 
privilege of access to one of the bounties of 
nature. Therefore is it not equally plain in 
this case that the more paid for this privilege 
of use the less will jabor get as wiges ? 

We read in the newspapers of a great boom 
in the vicinity of Birmingham, Ala. We are 
exultinely teld that the lands containing the 
cual beds and mineral deposits in northern 
Alabama have gone up in value from $750,000 
to $50,000,000 within the past six years.) What 
does this signify! It means that when capital 
and labor shall attempt to utilize these coal 
beds aud mineral deposits, when capital and 
jabor shall unite together, the one to furnish 
the touls, the other the labor with which to 
produce wealth out of this raw material, then 
will a set of pretended owners step forward 
and block the enterprise with a demand of 
$50,000,000 for the mere right of access to 
these free gifts of nature, or in lieu of it the 
payment of $3,000,000 a year as tribute money, 
that being the interest of 350,Q00,000 at six per 
cent. There He the cecal beds and the mineral 
deposits, untouched by man, fresh from the 
hauads of the Creator, intended by Him, if He 
is the just and benevolent Being whom we 
have been taught to worship, fur the equal 
use and enjoyment of all his children; and yet 
our laws say that capital and labor must pay 
a few forestallers $3,000,000 a vear for the 
privilege of applying the band of industry to 
these elements. 

And after this blackmail has been paid how 
much will there be left for the wages of 
labor? The answer is, just as little as labor 
can subsist upon. Why! Because _ this 
munopolization of the gifts of nature, going 
on not only in Northern Alabama, but every- 
where else, enables capital to drive a bard 
bargain With labor. For this reason, aud this 
alone, they can’t deal with euch other on 
equal vantage grounds. Suppose Labor de- 
murs and says to Capital: “Vil not accept 
the pittauce you offer.” Capital replies: 
“All right, go elsewhere.” And so Labor 
starts out tov get werk for himself, and what 
does he find: Here he is living in a country 
capable of raising food for ten times its 
present population and be finds nine-teuths of 
the land untilled or but partially cultivated. 
He finds nine-tenths of the coal beds and 
tnineral deposits unused. He finds vacant 
lund and unused lots on every side. He gues 
tu New York city even and he there tinds 
within its corporate limits half the area of 
thut city vacant, unvccupied and unused, 
altuvugh there are miles and miles of tene- 
ment houses, in which men, women and 
innocent little children are packed and 
eruwded like maggots, as though there wasu’t 
ample room in the city for the comfortable 
housing of every human being init. He tinds 
unused natural elements all around fim 
wherever he gues sufficient to give empluy- 
ment to, and to support in abundance tens of 
millions of happy families. But now suppose 
Labor attempts to make use of any of these 
unused natural opportunities. Suppose he 
concludes to go to work for himself upon a 
piece of vacant land, what happens? An in- 
dividual comes along and waves a title deed 
and orders him olf the premises. He finds 
that ail these unused natural opportunities 
are owned by individuals and claimed as 
private property. He tinds himself frustrated 
ablevery poiut. He iiuds that he can’t ¢o to 
work anywhere without paying blackinail to 
the owner of some natural element for the 
mere privilege of working, and so he strikes 
buck to northern Alabaina and takes off his 
bat to Capital and bows very Jow and says: 
“Please, sir, give me a bare living and I will 
be your shave.” 

And that is about all that he does get, and 
it is all that he ever will get under the present 
systemof land ownership, though you may 
strike and boycott and putter about gradu- 
ated Jand taxes and craduated ineume tuxes 
and graduated nonsense till douinsday. 

With advancing population the greater be- 
comes the demand for natural opportunities, 
and the higher the prices which can be ex- 
torted for the privilege of using them. As 
population increases, the town lots, the coal 
beds, the mineral deposits, the water fronts, 
the land, go up in value, and so goes up also 
the amount of the tribute money which labor 
must pay for that privilege of access to them, 
for the privilege of employment. The more 
of the products of industry which gees for the 
puyment of this constantly increasing tribute 
the less and less will grow the share allowed 
the laborer, and the more dependent and the 
more wretched will his lot: becume. 

Here in Houston to-day, suppose Enterprise 
has $20,000 to put in the paper mill business, a 
sum barely sufficient to put up the building, 
buy the machinery and curry stock. He finds 
a beautiful site for his mill on the banks of the 
bayou. It is a vueant block. The hand of 
man has never been applied to it, and it 
stands there now just as it stood when the 
Jndian ruamed over the site of this city. The 
owner of that block, however, thinks he ean 
make Enterprise pay bim 810,000 for the 
privilege of giving employment to labor on 
that natural oppurtunity—that piece of 
ground, That is the price, and if he can’t get 
it te-day, he will gev it when the city grows a 
litle larger. But Enterprise says to him: “I 
have only 320,000 capital, all of which I shall 
need in my business.” The land owner replies 
itisnot his lookvut, and so Enterprise turus 
away checked and battled, and the miil is not 
buiit. 

And so it is everywhere. Wherever we 
tiud a portion of the vacant surface of the 
earth which can be utilized by capital and la- 
bur, and which affords an opportunity fur hu- 
man toil and enterprise, there we find a hu- 
man Vampire with a paper title in bis band 
warning off labor, and that vampire must al- 
ways be placated by the paynient of bhack- 
mail befure the wheeis of industry can begin 
toturn. Need we wonder that these wheels 
turn slowly, and that they are always getting 
out of gear; that we are always talking about 
dull times, that men are always out of em- 
ploymert and always hunting for work, re- 
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garding it as a favor even to be allowed to 
work; that we are all the time growing too 
much cotton, When millions of human beiugs 
have only one shirt) to their names; that we 

are producing too much food, when half the 
population of the world is insutticiently fed, 
that curpeniers are out of work, when half 
the people are uncomfortably housed; shoe- 
makers wanting work and millions in need of 
shoes? How could it be otherwise when labor 
is compelled to beg for work in the midst of 
limitless unused opportunities for work, on 
which opportunities, however, sit these human 
vampires, these dogs in the manger, Waving 
iabor back with their paper title deeds. 

Now let us go back for a moment to that 
partnership between land, capital and labor. 
For illustration, suppose the wealth produced 
by the partnership were created by the appli- 
cation of capital and labor to those coal beds 
and mineral deposits in northern Alabama, 
now valued at $50,000,000. In the division of 
the wealth produced we have shown how, 
say, six per cent of this $50,000,000, or $3,000,- 
000, must go to land as rent. Or, in other 
words, $3,000,000 a year must be paid to land 
owners for the bare privilege of utilizing 
these free gifts of nature. Now, in the di- 
vision of this wealth created, why is labor 
entitled to any portion of it?) Clearly because 
labor’s industry has contributed to its crea- 
tion. Why is capital entitled to any part of 
it? Because capital has furnished labor tools 
with which to develop the mineral deposits. 
The capitalist who owns these tools can trace 
his title back to the creator of them, to some 
individual or set of individuals whose indus- 
try produced them and from whom he has 
purchased them. The title, then, of both Ia- 
bor and capital to a portion of the wealth 
created from these mineral deposits originates 
in human industry, and it is a sacred titlé. 
Now, then, why should land get any portion 
of this we alth created, to produce which cap 
ital has supplied the tools aud labor has done 
the work! Here Jand claims the right of mak- 
Ing eapital and labor pay him interest on $50,- 
0U0, 000, or $3,000,000 a vear for the mere privi- 
lege of access to this raw coal and raw ore. 
Ought we not to serutinize mest carefully 
his right to extort this immense tribute? 
And if he can show no natural and moral 
right to claim it, does not society countenance 
the rebbery of labor in permitting him to do 
so?) Where does his title originate? find 
that six or seven years ago be paid some cne 
who claimed to own the land in which these 
inineral deposits are found $750,000 for the 
raw natural element for which he now de- 
mands $50,000,000. Was this additional value 
of $49,250, O00) in six years created by his in- 
dustry? Was it created by the industry of 
any previous owner of those natural elements? 
Dia it cost $49,250,000 to discover these min- 
eral deposits?) We trace back his title a little 
further, and find that perhaps a hundred 
years ago it originated iy a grant to John 


Jones from the government—that is to say, 
the people who inhabited this country a hun- 


dred years ago and who constituted the gov- 
ernment said we will divide the land and we 
will give John Jones this particular tract for 
his private property, But did these people 
create that land and the coal and iron in it? 
Can it be shown that they had any better 
ri¢ht to itfrom the Almiehty Creator than 
the people of this generation have?) Was the 
earth intended by the Heavenly Father for 
one generation to dispose of forever or as an 
abiding place for all generations? Was 
Thomas Jefferson right or wrong when he 
wrote, “The earth belongs in usufruct to the 
living, the dead have no right or power over 
it.” By what authority eould the people liv- 
ing here a hundred years ago, long since dead 
and gone, confer upon Joho Jones, also dead 
and gone, aright which would enable John 
Smith to-day, by traciug a paper chain of 
titles from him, to extort from capital and 
labor a tribute of 33,000,000 a year for the 
bare privHiege of getting to that coal and 
iron, and making it useful to mankind? Who 
dares bluspheie the name of the Aimizhty 
Ruler of the universe by saying that that coal 
and iron were not intended by Him for the 
equal use and enjoyment of all His cmldren— 
the humblest babe born to-day in a gurret 
equally with the child of the proudest duke 
who ever lived? 

Is not man a land animal? Can he live 
without land? Can he any more rightfully be 
deprived of access to land than he ean right- 
fully be deprived of life itself? He can no 
more rightfully be compelled to yield up toa 
forestaller, a so-called owner of land, a por- 
tion of the fruits of his industry for the privi- 
lege of getting hold of the raw natural ele- 
ments than he ean rightfully be compelled as 
a slave to yield up to a master a portion of 
the fruits of his industry. To compel him to 
do soisas much a robbery of labor in one 
case as in the other. Why then is not the 
humblest babe that God sends into this world 
naturally and by inalienable right entitled to 
aceess to land on equal terms with all bis fel- 
low human beings? 

Mind, when I say access to land-I do not in- 
clude access to improvements on land, or ac- 
cess to anything created by human industry, 
a title to which can be shown originating ia 
huinan toil; I simply mean access upon equal 
terms to the free bountics of nature as they 
lie upon the kind bosom of mother earth, un- 
tuuched and undisturbed by the hand of man. 
What I produce by my industry is mine. 
What I obtain by exchanging the products of 
my industry for the products of another's in- 
dustry is mine. What my father or my 
grandfather produced by his industry was 
his, and if he has given it to me it is mine. In 
all these eases human industry is the origin of 
property right, and property rights originat- 
ing in human industry must be held sacred, 
else there would be no incentive to humun ef- 
fort. Do not the values created by the indi- 
vidual belong to the individual creating therm? 
Do not the values created by the ecummunity 
belong to the community? Is there anything 
Wrong, immoral vor communistic in this iden? 
Aud yet it is the sum and substance of the 
George dvetrine. Tuke the case of that va- 
eant block on the banks of the bayou which 
Enterprise wanted for a paper mill and could 
hot get it. Fifty years ago it was worthless. 
Now labor must) pay a tribute of $10,000 to 


| the so-called owner for the privilege of using 


it. Whose industry has put $10,000 of value 
on that piece of vacunt ground! Not the in- 
dustry of the present owner, nor the industry 
of auy former owner, be 
ever done a lick of work upon it. That value 
of 810,000 has been given to it by the common 
energy and enterprise of the entire commu- 
nity. Since the community has created that 
value, why does it not beluus to the commu- 
nity? Why has not the community the sume 
right to the values it creates as the individual 
has to the values which he individually 
creates? 

How shall this derangement of the wheels 
of industry, this blackmail upon enterprise, 
this robbery of labor, this eager and fatal 
competition among laborers for employment, 
this slavish fear of the loss of a position in 
the midst of abundant unused opportunities 
for employment—how shall tlis curse which 
our present land system has fastened upon 
the productive industries of the country be re- 
moved! Simply by deing justice. By recog- 
nizing in our laws one of the inalienable 
rights of mun; by recognizing in every 
huinan being, in every generation, the present 
as wellus the pust, anu inalienable right of 
access to the bounties of nature on equal 
terms with every other human being. How 
shall this right of access on equal terms be 


cause uO mun has. 


eh inten siege mine 


secured? Simply by making every individual 
who claims a right of exclusive possession to 
a tract of land pay in the forin of a tax what 
the use of that tract of land is worth, ex- 
clusive of all improvements on it or of any- 
thing done to it by the hand of man. 

Some one asks, “Will not this proposed 
change vastly increase the functions of gov- 
ernment and immensely increase the number 
of government employes?” I reply, no. On 
the contrary, four-fifths of the present army 
of revenue collectors and tax gatherers will 
be dispensed with and the remaining one-fifth 
will coilect this single land tax at one-fifth 
the expense now incurred in the collection of 
national, state, county and municipal taxes. 
Another inquirer says: “Will not this new 


-system offer abundapvt opportunities for oor- 


ruption and partiality in fixing the amount of 
this tax annually to be paid for the ex- 
clusive use of a piece of land? And how do 
you propose the amount of the tax shall be 
determined?” It will be determined by the 
same law of demand and supply which now 
determines the amount of the tax under the 
present system. The sinele tax under the 
George system will be fixed by the same 
machinery of an assessor and board of equal- 
ization which fixes it now. For instance, un- 
der the George system a picce of property 
rents on Main street for $1,500 a year. In- 
terest, at the prevailing rate on the value of 
the building alone, added to the annual cost 
of insurance and repairs, and a sum sufficient 
to provide a sinking fund fer renewals 
amounts to, say $1,200a year. The landlord 
is then collecting the difference between 
$1,200 and $1,500, or $300 for the use of this 
naked earth, Thatis to say, he is collecting 
$300 a vear for the use of something never 
created by man, to which al! are by natural 
right equally entitled, and which owes its 
rental value of £200 a year exclusively to 
the common enterprise and energy of the en- 
tire community. This is the sum which, un- 
der the George system, he turns over to the 
government in the form of a tax for the eom- 
mon benefit of the community who collect- 
ively have made the use of this land worth 
$500 a year. : 

But now some smart Alec hops up and says: 
“If the landlord has to pay this tax of $300 a 
year for the use of the land, why will he not 
take it out of the tenant by raising his rent to 
$1,800!" Well, suppose he tries it. Suppose 
he says to his tenant: “You must now pay 
me $1,800 a year. What happens? Just what 
happens every day now. If the tenant can 
do no better he pays the increase. But now 
mark you, when the landlord goes to pay his 
tax, what happens then’ Why the board of 
equalization suy to him, you have got $1,800 a 
year rent for the use of improvements only 
worth $1,200 a year. You are therefore col- 
lecting S600 a vear instead of $3800 for the use 
of the nakeG lot, and you will therefore pay 
the government $600 a year for the privilege 
cf the exclusive use of the ground instead of 
$300 a year as heretofore. Now what has the 
Jandlord made by jumping up the rent! 
Nothing. What would he make bv thus jump- 
ing up the rents under the present system? 
Everything, Under which system would 
landlords be the more apt to force up rents?! 

Another way by which the board of equali- 
zation under the George system would deter- 
mine the amount of tux to be paid for the 
privilege of the exclusive possession of a tract 
of land, and which would also enable them to 
compel landlords to collect from their tenants 
and turn over to the government in the form 
of a tax the full value of the use of the land 
would be from observation of the prices which 
real estate brought in the market. But note, 
at this puint, another smart Alec starts up— 
and he is likely enough to be the editor of the 
New York 7ribune or the Houston Post—or, I 
was going to say the Labor Echo, but I will 
take that baueck—and he gets red in the face 
and says: ‘“‘Why, sir, Henry George don’t 
want anyone to own any property in land. 
He wants the government to own it all and to 
rent it out or to divide it up into 50,0U0, V00 lit- 
tle bits, or do something of that kind with it, 
and here you are talking about lands being 
bought and sold under the George system. 
Why, man alive, you doen't know what his 
system is.” Now, Mr. Editor, or Mr. Who- 
ever-you-are, let me say to you that in your 
profound ignorance, or in vour seifish and 
cruel indifference to the sufferings of your 
fellow men, or in your cowardly desire to 
pander to this greed of monopoly, or to the 
timidity of capital, you may say what you 
please; you may lie and misrepresent as 
uiuch as you please for the purpose of bring- 
jag odium and contempt upon this great eru- 
sade; you nay call it What you please—state 
ownership, state landlordism, ownership in 
culnmon, communism, nihilism, anarchism, or 
anything else, but the fact, nevertheless, re- 
mains that, under the just and righteous Jand 
system which Tam trying to explain to-day, 
land will continue to be bought and sold by 
the same kind of paper deeds, precisely as it 
is bought and sold to-day. Jt will continue 
in precisely the satne way to pass to devisees 
by will and to heirs of laws of descent and 
distribution. The right of control, of ex- 


‘ciusive possession and dominion over a tract 


of land, and of the free and exclusive enjoy- 
ment of all improvements on it, will be in no 
way abridged or disturbed. When you buy a 
lot on Main street to-day worth 310,000, with 
a building on it worth 310,000 more, your deed 
recites a consideration of $20,000. Now when 
you buy this same property under the George 
system, the only ditference in the whole 
transaction will be that your deed for it will 
only recite a consideration of 310,000, and 
$10,000 will be all that you will pay for the 
property. You will pay nothing for the land, 
because after you get the property you will 
pay, in the form of a tax to the government 
approximately, the full value of the use of it. 
For this reason the owner of the property 
would not think of adding anything to his 
selling price by reason of any value in the 
lund. You thus save an investment of $10,000 
in dirt; in lieu of such investment you will 
pay for the common benetit of the community, 
including yourself, what the privilege of the 
exclusive use of that spot of dirt is worth— 
nothing more, nothing less, and that is simply 
what you ought to pay. You will bave the 
$10,000, which, under the present system you 
are compelled to bury ina heap of dirt, left, 
with which to increase your business, and if 
you do increase your business with it, and add 
another story to your building, no tax. gath- 
erer will come around and impose an addi& 
tional fine upon vou for doing semething with 
your money which gives empioyment to lubor, 

Thus, under the Geurge system, land would 


be sold and would change hinds the same - 


as it does now, but it would only bring in the 
market approximately the value of the jm- 
provement onit. If Jand in any locality got 
to selling for much, if anything more, than 
the value of the improvements on it, that 
would be a certain indication that the parties 
using the natural elements in that neighbor- 
hood were not paying for the benefit of all 
the people what the use of the same was 
worth, and so the board of equalization would 
put the tax up. As population increases the 
value of the use of land increases, and with 
it, under the Gecrge system, will the revenue 
for this tax on land values increase, and thus 
the entire people, who, collectively create 
this increasing valuation will get the benefit 
of the values collectively created by them. 
As it is now, the increase in the value of land, 
which amounts to hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars annually in the United States, four-fifths 


of which is increase in the value of city and 
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town lots and mineral deposits, goes to a 
comparatively small number of individuals 
who do no more to create these values than 
any other meinbers of the community. 

Another inquirer puts this question: “Under 
the George system you would make the owner 
of a lot on Main street, with an improvement 
on it worth but $10,000, pay as much tax as 
the owner of asimilar Jot adjoining having a 
building on it worth $50,000. What justice is 
there in that?” - 

Let us see. Take away the improvements 
and tuese two lots are of the same value— 
that is to say, the value of the use of both lots 
for ordinary business purposes is the same. 
Suppose it is $200 a year. Now, the man with 
the $50,000 improvement coliects from his ten- 
ant ten per cent on this 350,000, or $5.000. He 
also collects $3u0, the value of-the use of the 
lot, making in all 35,300. The man. with the 
$10,000 improvement also collects ten per cent 
upon the value of his improvement. from his 
tenant, or £1,000. He, too, collects $300 .1n ad- 
dition for the use of the lot, making in all 
$1,800. Now, after both have paid the gov- 
ernment $300 apiece for the privileze of the 
use of these lots, each will have left 
ten per cent upon the capital invested, and 
why should one be entitled to any greater per 
cent upon the capital invested than the other? 
The fact is, under the George system there 
will be no such thing as taxes. Taxation as 
we now understand it will be abolished. The 
revenue derived by the government. from re- 
quiring all who use a natural opportunity to 
pay into the common treasury what the use of 
the same is worth, if itis worth: anything at 
all, will be more than sufficient. to enable the 
government to dispense with every species of 
taxation. Asitisnow, when you pay your 
taxes, you are simply robbed: of a portion of 
the fruits of your industry, for which you do 
not get, directly, any equivalent. Under the 
George system when you pay your single land 
tax you do get directly a full equivatent for 
every dollar paid. You get for exactly what 
it is worth the privilege of the exclusiy e use 
of a tract of land. 

If this system were adopted what would 
become of the vacant lots and lands, the un- 
used coal beds and mineral deposits, the unuc- 


cupied water fronts and waiter privileges over. 


which human rampir es now stand guard, re- 
tarding enterprise and dr iving olf labor? They 
would become absolutely free. No one could 
afford to hoid them and pay taxes-on them. 
The vampires would. turn them loose. Land 
speculators aud land sharks, instead of trying 
to grow rich by forestalling labor and capital, 
and thus preying like devouring beasts on 
their fellow men, would turn their talents to 
better account. Wherever lnbor could find 
an unused lot or coal bed or mineral deposit 
or unused tract of land, there labor could go 
to work and cmploy itself without being re- 
quired to invest a dollar in the purchase of a 
right of access to the natural element, with- 
out being compelled to first make terms. with 
a dog in the manger, claiming it as private 
property and holding it for speculative pur- 
poses. If that vacant natural opportunity 
Wis situated near a centre of population, or 
was of a character to bestow peculiar money 
making advantages upon the person using it, 
this advantage would create a demand for it, 
and this demnand would rezulate in’ the man- 
ner already pointed out the amount which la- 
bor would pay for the use of. it in the form of 
a tax for the common benefit of all. -If that 
vacant opportunity, for instance, was a tract 
of Jand four or five miles from’ this city, it 
would have none of the advantages of the 


ebaracter referred to to make the use of it at. 


present peculiarly valuable. Why? Because 
there is so much vacant land of the same 
character near here, the use of: which ‘is 
equally valuable that no one would give, as it 
were, a bonus for the use of that particular 
tract. Labor would, therefore, at first get 
the use of that land for nothing, It. would 
have no taxable value at all under the George 
system until all the.other vacant Jand simi- 
larly situated was put into use. Under the 
George system the taxable values ‘of land 
would be contined almost exclusively to the 
cities and towns and: to the coal. and mineral 
deposits. Where people congregate. there 
land has value. : 
itai and labor to-day pay to a few thousand 
land owners in ground rent for the bare priv- 
lege of living and doing business, their tribute 
money amounting to over $100,0U0;000; a sum 
equal to almost half the expense of carrying 
on the government of the United States. It 
is in these great centers of trade and com: 
merce that land has its greatest value, and 
from these centers would nine-tenths of the 
revenue of the government from this single 


low tax be derived.* 


If Henry George’s theory were put in 
force to-day not ouly would all farmers. be 
relieved from direct and indirect taxation, 


not only would farmers participate in com- 


mon With all others in the universal and) un- 
interrupted prosperity which would result 
from removing the cbstructions. which now 
needlessly hawnper and clog enterprise, but 
four-fifths of the working farmers of this 
country would pay no land tax atall) Why? 
Because with so much vacant or but partially 
cultivated land as there is here to-day four- 
fifths of the farms would have .no taxable 


ralue at all, and all who are counting on the’ 
farmers of America being such fools as not to} 


oh ars they will be just as much benefited 
by a just and righteous Jand system as auy 
eens Sings will certainly tind themselves left. 

“Yes,” the smart Alec says, “but you pro- 
pose to confiscate the farmers’ land.” Con- 
fiseate bosh! You are a far mer; you.own 160 
acres of land, with improvements, and all it 
is worth is $2,000. A hundred acres of raw 
Jaud adjoining is worth $500. Your inrprove- 
ments are therefore worth $1,500. Now, if 
the George theory were adopted you would 
only sell your place for 31,500. Still, with 


those 81,500 you could buy just as good a 


place from some one else.. The purcliasing” 
power of your farm when it comes to buying 
another farm has not been reduced. Now, 
your taxes, direct and indirect, amount to at 
least $100 a vear. You may not know it, be- 


cause an indirect Lax always fouls. the fellow. 


paying it, bubif’ Thad time to-day [ eould 
show it to you. You are relieved from. the 
payment of ail these taxes; but. best of all, 
men who are 
what you raise will all be at work under. the 


George system, and not only that, bus their. | 
wages Will be high enough to pay y¥ ou. food. : 


prices for Ww hat you-raise. 

Now, coming back to © the elements of the 
new political cconomy some one says, “What 
difference does it make to the Workman 
whether fubor and capital. pay. this ground 
rent to the individual ur to: the government, 
sinee, according tou yeur theory, it must. be 
paid all the same?’ In the first place, if it is 
paid to the individual none of it ever comes 
back to labor and capital unless value re- 
ecived is paid for it; so far as labor and 
capital are concerned, it might just about as 
well be cast into the sea. But when. it is 


paid to the government in the form of a. 


single Jand tax it does come back to labor 
and capital again in the form of. relief from 
every species of taxation, direct and indirect. 
The revenue which the government would 
get froin this source would be also. sufficient 
to give us better schools, better streets and 
highways, more parks and public libraries, 
cheaper rates of trausportation ard many 
other public advantages now impossible. 
Again, the amount that enterprise would 
pay the government for the privilege of.access 


to the natural element would be less under. 


In New York city alone cap- 


now: idle aud “Who cun’t. buy 


unused natural elements, the same unused | 
coal beds and mineral deposits, the vacant 


‘in other words, to give employment to la 
Tn fact, labor can.even. take an ax and ho 


~which he can make a living without havi ing t 


‘the 
it a oy 


- owner. 


tion in them. 


Jabor to. its aid. and. givi ing. it employ ment. 


elements, und get inte a position from whick 


George system, however, W ealth cannot thus 
“become an obstacle to the creation of. more, 


‘Hamilton, Ont., Times. 
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Which light is needed. 
cated maintains his risht to form and to ex 
pound his own opinions on politics and poli 


duty of obedience to papal decisions on. ques: 


my tend toward absolute free trade. H 
‘does not believe in taxing boots, stoves, 


favors a single tax on land. values. “Whether 


cutting off from the sacraments and depriv 


the raising of a portion of the municipal reve-_ 
~demnation of Dr. McGiynn will not do, 
be described for the guidance of ‘the millions. 


Anall countries who have to. pay taxes and do: 


E discipline, a Protestunt writer may ignorantly 


the George system thea is now pai id: indiy 
als for this privilege. Under the George SVS- 
tem the prices could not be advaneed be & 
monopolization of these elements, as is- being 
constantly done now, 

But best of all and by far the ict clorious 
result that will flow from the establishment of 
a just and righteous land system is that it 
will enable the | wealth creator to stand erect, 


presenting to capital an unterrified front — 


Return for a moment to the coal beds of 
northern Alabama, and imagine the Georze re 
theory adopted. Labor now again demurs to 
the terms offered by capital, and again. capi. 
tal tells him to go. And again labor goes 
forth hunting for work, but how different he — 
finds the aspect of things! He finds the same 


lots aud lands, but he ionger finds a human 
vampire sitting upon every vacant oppor- 
tunity for work and waving him off. They 
have vanished. They have gone to work 
themselves. He finds every unused oppor- 
tunity for labor, wherever it may be, abso- 
lutely free. Nota dollar of capital need be_ 
invested in buying a natural opportunity, in 
paying for the privilege. of work... When. 
labor went forth hunting work befere, he not | 
only had to ask capitai to.pay for tools, but 
also to pay, usually as great a sum, to some 
forestuller, in addition, as blackmail for the 
privilege of access to a natural element. This 
is all changed now. It don’t take near as 
much capital to start enterprises as it did, o 


and find plenty of vacant opportunities 


bury himself in’ a wilderness to do it. “AL 
this makes him feel independent and enables 
him to bargain with capital for employment: 
on equal vantage grounds. “Alarge manu 
facturing firm in “Massachusetts adopted 
eichi-hour system. After trying 
var they gave it up and: went. 
back to the ten hour system. The general 
manager said they could only make tive per. 
eent profit cn their-investments by requiring 
only eight hours work, and that untess they | 
could: make a biewer percentage than that. 
they would not be bothered with the manage 
ment of a business. They would. put ‘their : 
money into town and city lots, because that 
species of property would. certainly enhance 
in value as much as five per cent annually, 
and that, too, without any trouble to the. 
And so itis everywhere. Now, isit) . 
not perfectly absurd to expect to reduce the _ 
rate of interest on. the profits or capital below | 


this steady per. cent of increase in the value” ce 


of town and city lots by any combination of 
labor, or by any legislation. which falls 
short. of restoring these land values to the. 
people who collectively create them? Sup. | 
pose you have $10,000 to-day, The best and 


safest thing you can do with itis to invest it. — 


in town lots Mor near: some growing town, 
Ten. years from to-day, unless the George. 
theory becomes more generally understood, | - 
these lots will be worth $20,000, and you wil) _ 
have drawn to yourself $10,000. worth of — 
wealth for which you have given no equiva-. 
lent. . You will simply have robbed the labor — 
of the country. of $10,000. But now. suppose 
the George system to bein force. What are 
you to do with your $10,000?) You..can’t buy. 
vacant lots with it now... There is no specula- | 
The tax which you would. hav. 
to pay fer the. privilege of excluding capital”. 
and labor from the opportunities for. employ- 
ment which vacant lots afford would be too 
heavy for you. In fact, you: can’t get vour | 
money into land at all. You cun’t even, Juan. 
it on Jand alone because’ land alone. has’ no 
value in the market. The result is that unless _ 
you let your money lie idle and so lose in- 
terest on it, you are compelled to invest i 
so as to give employment to labor. You must 
put it into buildings, into machinery, into 
manufactory stock, into farm Limptements, into. 
some of the products of human industry, into. : 
some channel where it will be active and — 
where it will afford employment for labor. 
Not only must you do this with your capital, . 
but every other capitalist must do the sume, 
with his capital. Thus, under the George sys- 
tem capital can only increase itself by calling 


Under the present system ¢ apital can inerease. 
itself without calling in the aid of labor, with- 
out giving employment to labor. It does s 
and it ean only do so by buying dirt and bur 
ing itself in land. Under the present system, 
as wealth accumulates it constantly seeks to 
invest itself in land, to get control of natural 


it cain blackmail Jabor... The. moment. it gets 
into this pusition it not only ceases. to be 4 

actorin the production of wealth, -but it be u 
comes an obsticle in the way. Under the 


Ww eulth. 


Prmaninemicanntenaennennemanaret 


The Question Needs Clearing Up. 


Reference is made to Dr.. MeGlynn’s dis— 
obedience. If our memory serves, he was or 
dered by his. bishop to refrain from speaking 

a political meeting in the city where he has - 
avote. He disobeyed. He was ordered to 
zo to Rome. Again he disobeyed. We do 
not know what vows of obedience a Catholic 
priest takes at his ordination. Discipline there, Me 
must be ina church as in an army, but 
whether the priest is bound to obey his - 
superiors. in all things isa question upon 
From the discussion 
of the McGlynn case, so far as.it has gone, it 
would appear. that the pricst just-excommuni- 


cal ecoucmy, though he acknowledges. t 


tions of faith and moritls. ee a 
Dr. MeGilynn’s opinions on political. econo-. 


houses and horses to get public revenue; he | 


he is right or wrong can hardly be ‘a question — 
of faith and morals. The pope, a citizen of | 
Italy, can hardly. be expected to know as 
wellas Dr. McGlynn, 5 citizen of New York, — 
Which system of taxation is better for the. 
people of America. a 

The question needs create up. If the ad-— 
vocacy of free trade is a sin, punishable by” 


tion of Christian burial, the advocacy of any 
approach to free trade—the abolition of any 
taxes ou commodities—must be 4 step towar 
sin. If the raising of all public: revenue br a 
land tax would be a sin requiring praishenenes 


A general cone 
His. 
specitic offense, and its. “limitations, ought to. 


nue by a land tax is a Sin. 


ical penalties. In, 


not Wish to incur eccies fab 2 
fiolic doctrine. o 


discussing a question of, 


use terms offensive to. Catholics,; “because the. 
pubes which -are sacred or dreadful to the 
Catholic are not similarly regarded by the: 
Protestant, oe oy 
Sie rg 
How the Anti-Poverty Seciety of One . 
Makes Lts Catlectians: : 
New York World. : 
The old iron mine known. as the Sherman 
mine, on the mountain above Sparta, in Sus- 
sex county, has been reopened | by Cooper 
Hewitt, the well-known iron firm of New 
York. The mine was closed for a long time, 
as the ore was not considered valuable 
enough to warrant working it; but a large 
gang of men have been put at work. and a 
Tich vein has been found. They expect to 
ship fifty M tons a day to: their furmaces. 


~ REV. HOWARD HENDERSON 


4N EMINENT METHODIST PASTOR ON 
PAPAL INTERFERENCE IN POLITICS. 


Be Carse of Reme Can Blacken the White 
Reul—The Keal Reasen eof the Excommu- 
nication—The Pepe Acsumting to Impose 
Wis Pelitical Econemy en the Werld— 
The Single Tax Discuesed—Questions te 

_ Menre George and His Answers te Them 
—& Warning te the Catholic Hierarchy. 


The Rev. Howard Henderson, pastor of the 
 @®ixty-first street Methodist Episcopal church, 
dclivered on Sunday last an eloquent dis- 
course on the recent aggressive interference 
of the papacy in American politics. Taking 
for his text the third and fourth verses of the 
second chapter of the second epistle to the 
-Phessalonians, the reverend gentleman said: 
“The papacy wields its power through the 
@ocirine that the pope holds the keys of hell 
and heaven—the power to curse or bless men 
for time and eternity, in family, fortune and 
fame, body and soul. 

*‘As a mun values his soul above all things, it 
ds supposed that he will be obedient to any 
@ecree of God’s vicegerecnt rather than incur 
the fearful anathema of the boly father, who, 
in his ire, curses from the crown of the head 
tothe soles of the feet, every iimb, organ, 
function and member of the human body, re- 
fuscs to the outlawed soul the comforts of re- 

ligion, living or dyiug, denies the: rites of 
Christian burial, and the poor privilege of lay- 
ane the body in consecrated ground, and then 
sends the spirit doomed forever into the great 
hereafter. Among the credulous in all ages 
such « dogma would create a superstitious 
aweand bring the proudest to their knees. 
Wnder the exercise of this frightful preroga- 
tive, credited as divine, popes have made 
kings the supple puppets of their caprice and 
bidding, ruled in the affairs of empire, stirred 
the fires and fauned the flames of revolution, 
sacrificed holocausts of humanity on the altar 
of fanatical crusades, kindled the fagots of 
the auto-da-fe, instituted the hcrrors of the 
. Enquisition, exacted treasure from princes and 
“peasants, and rioted in a luxury of despot- 
asin. 

“But the papal thunder has no more terror 
for an American born patriot and philan- 
‘thropist like Father McGlynn than the sheet 

Grea raitied behind the faded scenery of a 
Wwariety Uneater to raise the imagination of 
the groundlings. Leo XIIL may lock the 
@hancel gate of St. Stephen’s against its 
grand priest, withhold the holy wafer from 
the lips that hunger for the sacrament, de- 
eline the consolations of religion to bis august 
soul when his body is dving, forbid his dust 
Fepose in consecrated ground, but there is 
one littie territory, free as the philanthropist 
‘vould make the land, over which God de- 
erees that the individual man skall sway the 
Sceepter—the soul. No tyrant dare invade 
that. with his manacles; no poignard can 
‘pierce to its immortal vitals; ng curse of 
Rome can biacken the white soul true to God, 
to man, to couniry and to duty. 

“To see a mun true tothe religion of his 
 @hureh. still thrilled and thralled with many 
of ats traditions sacred in his memory, yet 

free from the assumed prerogatives and ca- 
-pricious politics of the papacy, daring to be 
prouder of his title as an American citizen 
than of the pitiful claim, “Iam a Roman,” 
appealing from the self-asserting vicegcrent 
‘tothe King of kings, standing like a rock in 
the midst of troubled seas that threaten to 
vaeck his temporal fortunes, speaking for re- 
publican institutions against foreign interfer- 
nce and ecclesiastical pragmatism, standing 
r our public school system against class and 
sect education, resisting sectarian demand 
era virtual control of the state and city 
benerolent justituuions, pleading the cause of 
the oppressed poor, protesting against the 
xacting demands cf his metropolitan, and 
ouring his breast to receive the lightning 
wits of the “Roman machine”—this is a spec- 
cle to men and angels. Before it the words 
of the poet are iucarnated into a living fact: 
s life was centle; and the elements 
suixed in him that Nature might stand up 
4nd say to all the world, this was aman. 

*4sod has not given the pope power enough 

4 pudiock the lips of our patriot priest, nor 

+pluck up, destroy and scatter the great re- 

ube that nursed her neble son into his 
datuntiess freedom, and will crown his brow 
with her imperishable Jaurels. Dr. McGlynn 
ul revives the eagle-like cry of Patrick 
; and gives it a fresh echo down the 
moes—Give me liberty or give me death.’ 
“As Amcricans it behooves us to inquire, 
What is the real reason of Dr. McGlynn’s ex- 
mmunication? Itcannot be said that he has 
inted the precedents of the church by tak- 
17 an Interest in questions of politics, Within 
the Just vear the pope bas made a dicker for 
wotes in support of the army bill in considera- 
m of eertain ecclesiastical privileges ac- 
scorded Rome in the German empire. Is not 
the demand for Catholic chaplain service in 
our benevolent gustitutions and the oppositivn 
to.our public Rie tie very basis of per- 
petaity for free institutions—meddling with 
os? Why are we constantly hearing of 
atholie. vote’ and show it will go? 
“Oravasiton account of the land theories 
1e sx vocutes that Dr. McGlynn was excom- 

MHC: Then, indeed, the pope is assum- 

ans to impose his system of political economy 
cen the werlds That Dr. McGlynn is not a 
political or moral criminal for advocating 
avhat are known asthe George theories con- 
cerning land will be admitted by all candid 
rsous who understand then. Ww ishing ee 

orice, statements from Mr. George Ta 
ed him a series of questicns, which te 

ed as follows: 
Why should land only pay the cost of 
aduiuistering government? 

A —Beeause the value-of Jand, irrespective 
of anprovement: nade. npon it, is not-a value 
“erented by labor, but a value that arises from 
the growth of the community, and therefore 
-gSustly belongs to the whole people and not to 
andividuals Because the value of Jand cau 
be taken by taxation without finieg industry 


ek vor punishing thrift or in any wise lessening 


“the incentive to produce wealth. Because 
takine land values in this way for public uses 
awould make it unprofitable’ to speculate in 
dand, and prevent men from tahing Jand for 
which they have no use and holding it idle in 
the hope of profiting by its advance in value. 
In short, by taking for pablic uses those values 
which attach to land by reason of the growth 
of the community, and making all members of 
the community equal sharers in the fund 
created by the growth of the community, we 
woud leave to labor and capital al! that they 
produce, and by preventing speculation would 
open land to those who want to use it, thus 
giving labor abundant opportunities for em- 
ployment. 

G.—Is there any denial of the right of ten- 
ure and its iransmission to others by inher- 
diauce or bequest! 

A.—There is none. We do not propose tak- 
ing land from any one, and holders of land 
Would have as sacred right of possession as 
they have now, subject to the payment of a 
tax upon the value of the land, as at present. 

The only difference would be that the tax 
apon the value of land, where it had a value, 


‘THE STANDARD, 


ings, improvements and personal property 
abolished. Everyone would be free to be- 
queath, give, or sell his right of possession as 
he is now. 

Q.—Why should not buildings, furniture, 
machinery, etc., be taxed? 

A.—Because they are the products of indi- 
vidual labor, and should be left in their en- 
tirety to those who produced them. What- 
ever wealth any man produces is his, and to 
taxa man on his buildings, furniture, ma- 
chinery, etc., isto infringe upon the sacred 
right of property. Because the more build- 
ings, more furniture, more machiuery, etc., in 
any country, the richer that country will be. 
It is therefore against good public policy, by 
taxing these things, to lessen their produc- 
tion. 

Q.—Would the revenue derived from land 
taxation alone be adequate to defray al! the 
expenses of government, including education, 
eleemosynary institutions, hisshw: uys, parks, 
etc. $ ‘ 

A.—The value of land, and consequently the 
revenue that can be derived from it, grows 
with the progress of society; itis nothing where 
there is only one settler and is largest where 
there is the greatest population and the most 
wealth. In New York city the income obtain- 
able from a tax on land values alone would 
be probably two or three times as much as 
the amount now raised by taxation. In the 
country at large it would at least suffice for 
all the expenses of our various goveruments. 
The cheapness of collection of this tax would 
very much reduce our governmental expenses 
and simplify the governmental machinery, 
and it would also lessen governmental ex- 
penses indirectly, by opening avenues for 
labor, and producing such good times that the 
expenses we are now at for the maintenance of 
paupers, criminals, courts, etc., would be 
largely reduced, and finally, f think, almost 
abolished, and the impetus which would be 
given to production would so increase wealth, 
and consequently the value of land, that this 
fund would constantly and rapidly increase, 
ceiving us a vast surplus, which we could 
use for higher purposes. 

Q.—As the farmer now complains that he 
ean barely make a livelihood, would any 
burdens be placed on him by taxing land 
values greater than he now bears? 

A.—The burden which the farmer now 
bears would be enormously reduced. Taxing 
land values irrespective of improvements. 
would tend to shift the burden from the farm- 
ing districts to the high land values of the 
great cities, mining districts, etc., and the 
farmer would get rid of the indirect taxes 
that now fall so heavily on him. 

Q.—Suppose aman should sell his farm for 
$50,000 and loan the money out, would it be 
right toexempt him from his share in the 
expenses of society? 

A.—What we ought to tax is what a man 
has now, irrespective of what he had last 
year or the year before. Land values should 
be taxed because land is a gift of God to the 
whole people, not the production of any one 
of them, and because the value which attaches 
to land irrespective of improvements is pro- 
duced by the growth of the community, not 
by what the individual does. Money and 
other forms of wealth of which it is the 
representative should not be taxed, because 
they are the results of individual exertion. 
Or, to base the answer on expediency, which, 
however, I believe will always be found to 
coincide with justice, money cannot be taxed 
with fairness, as its possessors can readily 
conceal it, and to attempt to tax it is merely 
to produce evasion and fraud. Land lies out 
of doors; its value can be clearly ascertained, 
and its taxation does not produce evasion and 
corruption. If we succeeded in taxing money, 
the effect would be to drive it away: we can 
tax land values all we please and there will 
not be an inch the Jess land. 

Q.—Tie tendeney now is to the centraliza- 
tion of population in towns and cities. Would 
the exempting of manufactures and industrial 
arts from taxation, raising the price of labor 
and putting the cost of government on land, 
not have the tendency to withdraw money 
from agricultural pursuits ? 

A.—The improper distribution ef our popu- 
lation, which 1s now too much crowded in the 
cities and Loo widely separated in tie country, 
results from speculation in land. People are 
crowded in the cities beeause of the high 
prices charged for vacant land. People are 
separated in the country because every man 
aims not at getting hold of what land he can 
use, but at grabbing all the land be can get. 
To put taxation on land values would, by de- 
stroying speculative values, give to our city 
population the opportunity to scatter and bring 
our agricultural population closer together, 
thus giving to the people now crowded to- 
gcther in the cities the advantages of more 
room, secpurate houses, gardens, ete., and to 
the people in the country the advantages of a 
closer neighbourhood with the enjoyment of 
churches, schools, Jibraries and mueh more 
social intercourse than they now have. 

@.—Would the landholder be equally bene: 
fited with the capitalist and the wage earner # 

A.—The land owner, pure and simple, would 
be relatively injured, and finally would be 
eliminated, for under the system which we 
propose none would have any object in hold- 
ing land unless he wanted to use it: but the 
land owners in the United States are all, to 
some extent, either capitalists or Jaborers, or 
both. They would gain as capitalists and !abor- 
ers, and still more as citizens, much more than 
they would iose as land owners. 

Q.—Would your views if realized injure any 
class other than the mouopolists whom every 
just man now regards as tyrants, oppressiug 
by their exacting avarice? 

A.—They would not. Andthis reform would 
really be for the benefit, as individuals, of 
those very monopolists, fur although we may 
not sec it on the pettv scale of individual 
transactions, it is, I believe, the eternal law 
of God, that no one can, in the lone run, 
profit by injustice. The very rich are to my 
mind as clearly sufferers by the present un- 
just distribution of wealthas the very poor, 
although in another way; and in a state of so- 
ciety in Which no one could get what he did 


not fairly earn, and every one would have | 


opportunity to fairly earn a good living, the 
increase of wealth, the hnprovement of morals 
andthe growth of intelligence would be so 
great that the change would prove cf enor- 
mous benelit to every one, eveu those whoare 
now,our greatest monopolists. 

@.—Should the government assume control 
of the railrvads, telegraphs, ete., would trans- 
; portation be cheapeued to the minimum cest. 
as now in the postal service? 

A.—I believe it would be; and I believe we 
would find it profitable to run many of our 
railroads, those in cities and townsespecially, 
just as elevators are run in large buildings, 
free of charge to those using them, defraying 
the expenses from the added value they gave 
to Jand, just as the owner of one of those 
Jarge buildings defrays the expenses of his 
elevator by the added value it gives to his 
rooms. And it must be remember ed that the 
simiplification of government that wouid re- 
sult frem doing away with the present sys- 
tem of taxation would enable much more at- 
| tention to be given to this department of pub- 
lic affairs, while the abolition of poverty and 
of the fear of it would tend to do away with 
that overpowering greed which now pro- 
duces so much corruption in our public ser- 
Vice. 

“It is folly,” said Mr. Henderson, “to 
sneer at a question which raises the 
hoary and keavy wrongs of humanity, 
er to ridicule the answers that propose 


mond Be: sucreased, aud the taxes upen build- 1* relief, The only way to permanently de- 


featan error is to prove it such by making 
obvious the truth that opposes it. Error and 
wrong acquire no essential rights by age. 
‘Truth crushed to earth will rise again—the 
eternal years of God are hers.’ Difficulties of 
adjustment of the wrongs of men to the prin- 
ciples of justice should oply provoke efforts 
and develop resources for righting. ‘Nothing 
is ever settled that is not settled right.’ This 
age is an inquiring one ‘The thoughts of men 
are widened with the processes of the suns.’ 
The foundations are being tried. A mighty 
iconoclast is abroad, shattering the idols of 
men. The idola terre must perish with the 
rest. This spirit of investigation is to error, 

prejudice and wrong w hati the sandal tree is 
tb insects—it requires departure or death. 
Men may combine in a strong party and get to 
themselves vast fame and fortune and force, 
and knead.a deal of clay and mold a myriad 
of bricks, and build a towering and terraced 
Babel and call it a temple of the sun, and es- 
tablish a vast bossism and boodle system, Dut 
the time of confusion of tongues comes at last 
and the party is shuttered and scattered be- 
cause it placed itself-in antagonism to the will 
of the universe of right. 

“That outrageous wrongs exist that make 
life a chronic woe to millions the candid must 
concede. To say these wrongs cannot be 
righted by proper remedies is to confess 
Christianity a failure, inasmuch as the gospel 
is incapable of keeping its advent promise of 
‘peace on earth and good will to men.’ If 
men are forever to set themselves in battle 
array fighting for their rights, and their war 
cries must forever be the wails of widowhood, 
the sobs of orphanage, the curses of the 
plundered, then the doctrine of the father- 
hood of God and brotherhood of men must 
seem a Utopian vision and Christ the idlest 
dreamer of all time. 

“As I gaze upon the battle ficld strewn 
with the slain and watch the survivors with 
stunted souls and sickly bodies staggering 
aimlessly along the world’s highways, con- 
tent to take the qdust flung from gilded 
chariot wheels on the sweat that unrequited 
toil has beaded on their faces, to me the 
spectacle is agonizingly sad. I look at them 
in their wretchedness and woe, their heavi- 
ness and hopelessness, and ery, ‘Oh, my 
Father, are these Thy children and do they 
wear Thy image? Oh, forlorn and_ ship- 
wrecked stranger, art thou my brother? 

“Whatever ought to be, will be. If I did not 
believe that, Jove would stagnate and hope 
would die within my breast. Mr. George may 
not have found the panacea for the wrongs of 
society: Dr. McGlynn may be deluded as the 
Peter the Hermit of the new crusade, but that 
these men feel the wrongs of my fellow men 
enough to immolate themselves on the aitar of 
sacrifice of a suffering humanity, draws meto 
them with an open ear to hear their piteous 


plea. 
“T am not a follower of Mr. George, but Iam 


a student of his theories. His style is so 
fascinating that I fear it may beguile my 
fancy to the perversion of my reason. That 
he is tel!ing many wholesome truths, I believe; 
that he has succeeded in arresting attention 
to social questions such as they never hereto- 
fore commanded, we know; that he has 
secured a large following is history; that he 
is a man of transcendent abilities no one but 
a dolt would deny: that such a man and min- 
ister as Dr. McGlynn should stand by his doc- 
trine at the cost of excommunication from his 
church, should make everyone hestitate to 
repudiate what he has not thoroughly exam- 
ined. Whether or not Mr. George’s economics 
shall ever be incorporated into society, the 
agitation he is exciting will help forward 
mightily to the final full solution of the sore 
problem of poverty. I will in no case, be- 
cause of the complications and difficulties of 
the perplexing riddle, abandon the hove that 
from spheres of supernal light Imay get fresh 
joy by gazing down upon a World of bustling 
activity, of teeming interests, of invention, 
production and trade, in which the golden 
rule shall be the supreme constitution of soci- 
ety, and the legend on the fags of commerce 
and over the portals of exchanges shall be, 
‘Look not every man on his own things, but 
also on the things of others.’ I will know 
then that the time for the redemption of my 
body and the coronation of Christ is at hand. 
Then heaven will bride the earth—peace will 
reign and universal good prevail. 
Then none will be for party; 
Then all will be for state; 
Then the great will help the poor, 
And the poor will love the creat. 
Then shall lands be fairly portioned, 
Then produce fairly sold; 
And Christians be like brothers, 
dn the age that Christ foretold. 

“Blessed are the visionaries! The prophets 
were seers of visions. Poets are the hiero- 
phants of the future. Great and ultimate 
ideals march at the ‘ead of all progress. 

“But to recur to our catechism: 

“Did not the pope tell the electors of Ger- 
many for whom to vote as members of the 
reichstag? Did not Archbishop Corrigan dic- 
tate to the voters of New Jersey what to do 
with their ballots when a constitutional ques- 
tion Was pending in that state, and issue his 
order through the priests of the diocese? 

“The trouble with Dr. MeGlynu arises from 
the fact that Archbishop Michael’s harness 
does not fit hin, and he will not wear it. 
Could he vote with the archbishop and oppose 
American institutions against which his grace 
is set McGlynn could be made monsignor. 


. Could he only retract he could have a parish 


at Middletown, or in any rural retreat where 
his influence on public opinion would not be 
felt. Strange theory that which makes a 
man unfit to preach in New York suitable to 
preach in a country town! Poor compliment 
@o - Middletown! Intelligence and eloquence 
are not factors in the proposed shift. of 
parishes—for Father MeGlynn is acknowl- 
edged to be the Chrysostom of the Catholic 
pulpit in America, and the peer of any inan on 
the lecture platform. No! They fear the power 
of his eloquence and example in thwarting 
the ambitious scheme cf Romanizing America. 

“How absurd the pretense—‘meddling with 
politics—for excotnmunicating this gifted 
and gvod man, set ford by a ehurch that has 
made crowns and croziers its playthings, 
been crafty in diplomacy, and shifted its 
game of power as easily as the chess auto- 
maton does the kings and queens, knights and 
bishops on the board before it! Dr. MeGlynn 
is the first martyr to this stealthy power in 
America. The outrage visited upon him is 
aun assault, unep the American doctrine. of 
citizenship—upon liberty of opinion, speech 
and aclion—an attempt to muzzle an orator 
as eloquent as the silver trumpet of the Levite 
Was musical, and make hnn take his politics 
froma forcign dictator who claims the power 
to doom for time and eternity all who resist 
his political views. I revard this patriot 
priest as one, peinting tothe tower of Inde- 
pendence hall, in which hangs the bell of 
American fr cedom, and crying: Ring! Ring! 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind; 
Ring out the uarrowing lust of gotd; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring out the false—ring in the true, 
Ring in the love of common good, 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring i in the Christ that is to be! 

“As a= representative of Americanism 
against the domination of foreign ideas, mon- 
astical and) monarchical, ’ 
taled for attention, Father MeGlynn is the 
central figure of the age. His dictum is, ‘All 
the religion you please from Rome, but no 
politics.’ Born in New York and educated in 
its public schccls, he has imbibed the spirit of 
the republic. Residing fora season at Rome 


| 


peculiarly pedes- . 


for theological training, he has witnessed the 
operations of ‘the machine? whose politics, 
asa loyal American and a pure philauthro- 
pist, he feels bound to reject. 

“In a country like ours it is of the first 
importance that our people be made homo- 
geneous. The separation and education of our 
children in class and sectarian schools tends 
to fierce jealousies and dangerous divisions in 
society. The public schools are the nurseries 
of the republic. They foster the spirit of 
patriotism by the nature ‘of their studies, the 
training and character of their teachers, the 
songs that are sung, the flags display ed at 
their fetes, and the gratitude they inspire to 
the state for having ‘afforded the advantages 
of education as a preparation for intelligent 
citizenship. Tobreak these barriers to its pro- 
gress down is the chief aim of the papacy. 
Against this a native Ameriean son of the 
church has protested. To applaud him for his 
manliness is but to buttress our own principles. 
Against religious dogmas we may protest 

with reasons, “but against political interference 
in American affairs by churches, or popes, or 
potentates we will resist. 

“It concerns us not as citizens what any 
man thinks ubout sacraments, masses for the 
dead, absolution, holy water, bells, or ground, 
or purgatory. As protestants we e will debate 
these questious of faith with those we think in 
error. But any attempt to establish a Romish 
merarchy in America we will resist because 
we ure republicins, and political popery is 
inimical to the genius and dangerous to the 
destiny of free institutions. 

“If the pope proposes to throttle our public 
education; to dominate our state and munici- 
pal benevolences; to dictate to our voters; to 
bribe our legislators; to intimidate our pub- 
licists—in a word, to Romanize the United 
States—we will take the alarm, forecast the 
future, and with the spirit of our Puritan and 
Huguenot fathers stand and ‘strike for our 
altars and our fires, for the green graves of 
our sires, for God and our native land.’ 
Flying trom just such oppression as the pepe 
would reinstitute in our fair land our pilgrim 
fathers escaped to our shores, and we 

Will call it holy ground, 

The place where first they trod; 
They left unstained what there they found, 
Freedom to worship God.” 
The Advantage of “Standing In’? With the 
\ Italian Ring. 


Commenting on a statement that Dr. Mc- 
Glyon’s advocacy of the anti-poverty move- 
ment was a sufficient cause for his expulsion 
from the church, the Chicago Zimes remarks: 

This statement of the case is not correct. 
The. offense for which Padre MeGlynn was 
sentenced consisted in advocating a political 
tenet which the Italian religious. corporation 
did not approve. The head of that corpor- 
ation could go into politics, it appears, with- 
out overstepping his religious function. It is 
a mistake, said Archbishop Corrigan, to say 
that the pope has no jurisdiction of political 
doctrines. Certainly, be assumed jurisdic- 
tion in this instance, and entered his “‘infalli- 
ble” judgment to the effect that the doctrine 
of no private property in Jand was an im- 
moral and irrelizious doetrine. 

After that infallible decision of a purely 
and wholly political question by the Italian 
religious tribunal, any Amer.can citizen, priest 
or layman, regenerate or unregenerate, who 
ventured to take the opposition side of that 
political question became Hable to eternal 
banishment from the abude of the righteous. 

It would be difficult to magnify the import- 
ance of the decision in this case with relation 
to affairs political. It brings clearly into 
view the tremendous advantage of the party 
that “‘stands in,” as the phrase is, With the 
Italian ecclesiastical establishment, ‘that holds 
«commission from the Almighty ror the de- 
cision of the right and wrong of political 
questions, and keeps the keys of heaven for 
the rigorous enforcement of its decisions. 
What wonder that the unserupulous dema- 
cogue of Maine, in order to promote his sinis- 
ter politic: ulambition, should seek an alliance 
with a foreign religious corporation that is 
able to assume political jurisdiction of such 
enormous significance? 


A Significant Utterance. 
Brooklyn Standard-U nion. 

Outwardly Archbishop Corrigan has car- 
ried his point against Dr. McGlynn, and the 
politicians of Tammany hall and the couniy 
democracy have the satisfaction of seeing the 
man who more successfully than any 
other one man assailed corrupt 
in New York driven out from the church 
of his fathers and hunilisted as much as 
it was in the power of the archbishop, 
backed by the Rev. Preston and the 
gentiemen of “the palace,” to humiliate him 
before the people. But unless all signs fail, it 
will prove a dearly purchased victory for the 
democratic politicians. Nor is the triumph of 
Archbishop Corrigan by any means complete. 

. . It seems to be reasonably clear that 
the church authorities at Rome disapprov e of 
the position on the land question taken by 
Archbishop Corrigan and the irrepressible 
Preston, and it may be inferred ~ that 
they are not in’ the least obliged to 
these gentlemen for getting them into a snarl 
that might easily have been avoided... . 
Logically, the church authorities were com- 
pelled to excommunteate the ductor, but it-is 
very doubtful if they approve at all of the 
management of the archbishop and his advis- 
ers Which made that disagreeable duty a 
necessity. And the disappreval of the > arech- 
bishop’s course by the church authorities will 
not be lessened as time goes on. The scenes 
witnessed in the Academy of Music and in 
Irving hall, New York, must make it apparent 
to the mnind of the dullest ecclesiastie of what 


the mass of the Catholic workingmen, always 
the inainstay of the church in this and every 
other country, are strongly with the late pas- 
tor of St. Stephen’s and strongly against 
Archbishop Corrigan. 


A Terse and Timely Rejoinder. 
Correspondence of Banner of the Cross. 

Sirs—My attention has been called to an 
editorial critique on the address of the Rey. 
J. O. S. Huntington at the Anti-poverty 
society in Philadelphia. As it hardly does 


full justice to the speaker, [trust that you 


will allow me aword of explanation. The 


sentiment ‘land is not property, but oppor- 


tunity,” was first used by the Rev. Mr. Pente- 
cost, buts generally accepted by those who 
believe in the support of government by land 
tuxation. 

Itisa common mistake to confound the ab- 
solute right of property with the roeht of 
occupancy. But the difference can be shown 
in the case of a free. church, where a family 
is allowed to oecupy a pew en the condition 
of regular and constant use. If the pew were 
their property, they would have 
ball it up and bar out every intruder until 
they could rent it to somebody 
vunce. 

This is just the plan of anti-monopoly with 
regard to land which Mr. George proposes. 
Let every one have the absolute and exclu- 
sive right of occupancy of as much jand as 
he can use, so long as he pays a full rental 

tax for its use. If, like the dog in the manger, 
he dves not use it, the cannot alford to hola it’ 
for speculative purposes, for the tax would 


more than eat up all his profits. Land being op-. 


portunity to labor, rather than private prop- 
erty, Would give the right of occupancy to 
those who were diligent und industrious. 
Stated in this true form, the question be- 
comes one of political economy, and can 
hardly conflict with any recognized principle 
of faith or morals. PRESBY TER. 


; Just So! 
Colorado Catholic. 

There is no uncertain sound in the letter of 
the pope to Archbishop Corrigan on the Me- 
Glynu matter. The church is the friend of 
the workingmen and their organization for 
legitimate purposes. It has ever been the 
friend of the poor, the struggling and the 
down-trodden. The sccialistic. theories of 
such men as Henry George and Dr. McGlynn 
tind no sympathy in her bosom, and meet 
with condemnation in the heart of the Vati- 
cal, 


polities 


the right. to 


étadlaurge ad-. 


; pard, 
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Dr. McGlynn calls the ‘Roman machine” that 


“The Voice. 


Written on reading “Tenement House. Morahty” in 
“The Standard” for July-2. 


In the wilderness crieth a voice— 
“Make straight for His coming a way!” 
Our spirits have heard and rejoice. 
That heavenly call to obey. 
O, Lord of the straying and lost! 
Ww e would gather the sheep to thy fold, 
From the “horrible tempest” that tossed 
Their lives in its fury and cold. . 


A voice in the wilderness cries: 
Oh, not from the mountain and glen! 
For heavy with curses and sighs 
Is the air of this desert of men. 
And crowded with sin and despair, 
Shut out from the blue of the sky, 
Is the terrible wilderness where 
Thy little ones struggle and die! 


In the wilderness crieth—O Goa! 
elfhat voice: "Twas a garden thou gave; 
But we have made barren the sod, 
And stand with our feet on a grave..- 
We have bartered our birthright for dross, 
We have infidel been to Thy love, 
And we dare, from our shame and our loss, 
To look up to Thy heaven above! 


In the wilderness crieth a voice— 
“Make straight for His coming a way!) 
Lo, the desolate places rejoice, 
And break into singing to-day. 
O, garden, beloved of the Lord! 
Unshadowed by sorrow or sin, 
From thy gateway shall vanish the sword, 
When thy children their heritage win. 
YRANCES M. MILNE.. 
Sun Luis Obispg, Cal. 


ANOTHER REVEREND RECRUIT. 


Rev. Alexnnder Jackson of Pittsburg on 
the Question of the Day—‘‘ Free as Air’’ 
and ** Free as Land’? Should Be Synony- 
MOUs. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Penny Press. 


Rev. Alexander Jackson spoke on July 11 
mn the chapel of the First Presbyterian church, 
on the subject of Henry George, Father Me- 
Glynn and the land question: There is much 
misunderstanding in regurd to this land 
question and the “ivision of party lines;” said 
he. “Father MeGlynn and Henry George 
have been spoken of freely as socialists, com- 
munists and anarchists. Now there should 
be a clear idea as to What these terms mean. 
Our legislature is largely sovialistic, even 
commmunistie in recent years. Communism 
ineans Where the property of one, honestly 
earned, is taken for the interest of other 
people. That is, where a tax on labor 
and industry and right is mude in order 
that public good may result. Henry 
George and Father MeGlynn are directly op- 
posite and antagonistic to these ideas of an- 
archy. Any tax on personal property, earned 
by honest thrift and labor, is not right, and,is 
sv pronounced by Henry George, who says: 
‘Thold that that which inan has earned is 
rightly his, and should not be tuken away 
from him, even fer public use or for public 
good.? They are not opposed to personal 
property inany form, if honestly acquired. 
There are three factors engaged in the pro- 
duction of wealth—land, labor and ca ital; 
these are in almost equal proportions. Now, 
man was born upon lard; 
instincts tell hin that he is formed to live 
there, yet a very large per cent of the citizens 
of the United States have not an ineh of land 
to live upon, except they pay some one else 
for that privilege. The great mass in the 
cities has no right or title to any part of this 
world’s surface. except, perhaps, 10 the public 
streets and parks. The city of Pittsburg, for 
instance, has an acre or so upon Second ave- 
nue, Which may be trod upon if you ‘keep off 
the grass.’ 

“ATL lund, whether improved or not, should 
and does retain its natural value, and the 
warket value which is put on it does not be- 
long there, but is owing.to the abuses of men 
who have it in their possession. For instance, 
Manhattan iskand, on which New York now 
stands, was sold. some 200 years ago to a 
Dutchman. for $24. Now, according to 
Messrs.. George and McGlynn, if that man 
raised vegetables and produce upon it he was 
rightly entitled to the revenue, but he is not 
elititled to One red cent more. 
on his island, towns are built and a great city 
ULiSess what is the result? One single acre 
of that land has. been known to- bring 
$4.000, 000. 

“He who takes what belongs to me, whether 
by law or not, isa_ thief and a robber, and 
should be obliged to return the stolen goods. 
Every man contributes Sa certrin amount to 
the value of land, and that being so, the state 
robs him for an individual’s aggrandizement. 
This should be righted, as. this value is -arti- 
ficial and each man who adds his quota tothe 
general value is entitled to it. How has land 
come into the possession of individuals who 
have no right to it?) By legislative authority, 
by conquest, by appr opriation, or by grants 
from one who has no right to it himself. 
What, then, is his title to it? ‘Free as air’ 
and ‘free as land’ should be synonotnous, 
and whoever fences off either for his individ- 

uxzluses wrongs God and man. The difficulty 


of righting this question is very great; itis a 


question of time and proper methods. 

“The press of te-day, by misrepresenting, 
is trying its best to kill Father McGlynn. 
Ministers also preach ugainst his views, but I 
say that there is no man_-to-day who stands 
out in the light more like Martin Luther than 
Father McG iynn, and unless he should. make 
some 
lieve, be thought of even more highly. 

“Some of you usk, ‘How can this wrong be 
righted? It is the government which can do 
this, as itis only the will of the people. Let 
the people demand it. Again, you say that 
possession gives right... Ll ask you ‘How long 
does v2 man need to own a stolen thing to 


omake it his?” 


After Rev. Jackson closed there “as an 
interesting. discussion by the gentiemen 
present, and the result of the meeting Was on 
on the. Whole .favorable to the views of 
Messrs. George and McGlynn. 


Dr. Nulty and Dr. sumer: 


Cork, Ireland, County Advertiser. - 

Dr. MeGlynn and Dr. Nulty are one in 
thought and one in feeling on the land ques- 
tion. Indeed, Dr. Nulty’s essay is simply 
“Progress and Poverty” in. a: nutshell, and 
night be read with interest and profit by 
those who may not have an opportunity of 
studying the more elaborate treatise of the 
gr ent American economist. 

Both Dr. Nulty and Henry George believe 
the “nationalization of the iand” to be the 


only true means of creating -prefitable em- 


ployment for the musses, thereby relieving 
the labor market and so checking the uni- 
versal poverty that. prevails, a poverty, 
strange to say, to be found keenest and deep- 
est in both the United States and the United 
Kingdom, a fact that cannot be contradicted 
or set aside by flippant, puerile argument, 
but one that must go home with: force. to: the 
minds of those who eare to think over or 
study this new doctrine, which propose to re- 


-move forever-the great gulf that exists be- 


tween..the wealthy thousands and. the 


wretched, half sturved millions. 


If He Had Done [tin Freland He Wouldn't 
Have Been Cursed. 
London Dally Telegraph. 

If Father McGiynno could only get rid of the 
curse he might come to Ir eland and practice 
with impunity the resistance to rent which in 
America he is not allowed to even preach. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ne Te rt te rt 


NAsGEAL RIGHTs, NATURAL LIB. 

and NATURAL LAW. An inquiry 
into the causes of social in aladjustinents. The rativnal, 
just and adequate remedy,” is what its title indicates 
and should be read by everyone. Price, postage pre- 
single copy Ibeents; in quaniities of Hy er 
and upward 1) cents percupy. Address, PF. Q. STUART 
Symes Block, Denrer, Coto. 


T HE PHONOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE. 


JEROME B. HOWARD, Editor... 
page monthiv. The auibhentic exponent of the 
Benn Pitman Syateni of. tonography. 81.50 per 
uonum,. Specimen cupy irew ‘Abe Faonographic In- 
stitute, Cincinnati, o, 
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all his habits and } 


"People come j. 
’Frecland. 


atal mistake will in the future, I be-" 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Fane GEORGE’S NEW BUOK, 
PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 
) 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF QUESTION 
WITH ESPECIAL. REGARD TO THE. 
INTERESTS OF LABOR. 


--$3mo. Cloth. Price, $152 


; (From. Preface.) Cac 
Ihave not only gone over the ground’ generat trae 


“versed, and examined the arguments commonly used, 


but, carrying the inquiry further than. the controver- 


sialists on either side have yet ventured to. go. I have: 


sought to discoveraarhy protection retains such popular 
strength in spite of all exposures. of its. faNacies; ta 
trace the connection between the tariff question and 
those still more important social questions, now rapidly 
becoming the “burning: questions’ of our Umes; and te 
show to what radical measures the principle of frea 
trade logically leads... While pointing’ out the falsity of 
the belief that turiffs can protect Tabor, I. have: not 
failed to recognize the facts. Which give this belief 
vitality, and, by an examination: of: these: facts, have 
shown, not only how little the working chiss 

from that: mere “revenue reform’ which: ts: miscalled. 


“free trade,” but how much they have to hope from 


real free trade. By thus harmonizing the truths which. 
free traders perceive with the facts that. to protection- 
ists make their. own. theory plausible, I. believe: Dhave: 
opened ground upon. which those separated by seeming: 
ly irreconcilable differences of opinion may unite Tor that 
full application of the free trade principle Which would 
secure. both the largest production and. the fairest. dis- 
tribution of wealth. 

By thus carrying the inquiry beyond the point: where 


_Adam Smith and the writers. who have followed hima 
“have stopped, I believe Ihave stripped the vexed tari 


question of its greatest diMicultié®, and have. cleared 
the way for the settlement of x dispute: which other- 
wise might goon interminably.. ‘The conclusions: thus 
reached raise th®, doctrine of free trade from the 
emasculated form in which it-has been taught by the 
English economists to the fullness in which it was held. 
by the predecessors of Adam Smith, those-iNustrious: 
Frenchmen, with whom criginated ‘the motto Laisses 
faire. and who, whatever may have been the confusions 
of their terminology or’ the faults of their method, 
grasped a centratruth which free traders since their 
time have ignored. : 
My effort,in shert, has been to make such acandid 
and thorough examination of the tariff question, fall 
its phases,as would aid men to whom. the subject is, 
now a perplexing maze to reach. clear and tirm conch. 
sions. In this I trust I have done something to. inspire: 
amovement now faint hearted with the earnestness 
and strength of radical conviction, to prevent the divl- 
sion into hostile camps of those whom a common, purs. 
pose ought to unite, to give to efforts for: the emancipa- 
tion of labor greater definiteness. of. purpose, and. ta 
eradicate that beliefin the opposition of national iuter. 
ests Which leads peoples, even of. the same. bicod: and 
tongue, to regard each other as natural antagonists. 


OTHER WoRKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR.> 


Progress and Poverty, 12mo. cloth.........ceecceeee, S100) 
PADEL. ccc ccesecwsnceree od 
Social Problems, Semo.: cloth... re teertectereccesere 1.00 

“ “ puper..... sea 'eie'se cwteeenensececee | 
Property In Landy Daper.....0. cs eseccereecceeneceee, | s 
The Land Questicn, PAPET.+ceeseessveeseererseseenee 
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For sale by all Booizeeltars, or sent. postpaid on: ‘receipt 
of price. 


HENRY GEORGE & CO., 25 Ann street. New York." 


HE LAND AND LABUR LIBRARY.- 

We are now publishing under the title of | “The: 
Land and Labor Library” a series of short tracts on Var 
rious phases of the social problem. These pamphlets: 
contain facts, figures and arguments expressed In con- 
cise, vigorous language easily understood. Asa means 
of propaganda we recommend them to ai who desire to. 
help on the movement for social reform. .Those who. - 


Wish to have these tracts placed where theF will do good, 
but who are unable personally to attend to their dise, | 


tribution, can remit the price to ‘us, as we have every.” 


facility for sending them Where they are needed: and 
will be read. : ae 
The foliowing have already anpeared: 


No. 1. “First Principles.” By Henry George... P pane ae 
No. 2. “Land and Taxation.” A conversation between. fos 


David Dudley Field and Henry George. 4 pages. | 


No. 3. “The Right to the Use of the Earth.” BY Here fake 


bert Spencer. 4 puges. 
No. 4. “A Christian Minister on the Remedy for Pov-. ; 


erty.” A sermon by the Rev. Hugh. O.. Pentecost of : 


Newark, . 2 pages. 
No. 5. “A aa in Proportion.” By T. L. McCready. 
puges. 
No. 6. “The Settler’s Nightmare.” 


By Louls: F. Poste 7 
4 puges. 


No. 7: “New York’s Docks: The True Méde at Raising. as 


Revenue.” . By. J. WoSullivan, 
No. & “Unempioyed. Labor.” 

pages. 
No. 9. 
No. 10. 


4+ pitges. 
By ‘Heary Georse. ee 


“Voices for Reform.” 2 pages. 
“A Mysterious: Disappearance.” 
6 pues. : 
“Hgw to Increase Profits.” By. AL. I. Steers. : 
No. 12 “The American. Farmer. ee BY: Henry 
George. 4 pages. 
No. 13... “Sailors” Snug Harbor and ene Sette ate Farm.” ci 
By W. T. Crousdale. 12 pages. 
No. 14... “The-Collegiite Church and the Shoemaker's, 
Field.” By W. T. Croasdale, 12 pages. 
No. 15... “Only.a Dream.’ By Abner 
pages. 
No.6. “The Anti-Porert ty. Society. ” Dr. ‘MeGlynn’s. 
address at the first meeting. & pageso.°~ 
No. iv... The Cross of the. New. Crusade.’? 
By David Rorty. 2 pages. 
No. 18 “It is the Law-ef: Christ.” 
Spencer of Henry, Hi. 4 pages. ; 
Ned, ty Landiora:. By John Jones... 4 pages. 
No, 20. “'Thou Shalt:-Not: Stealt’ Ano address: 
Henry George before the Anti-Poverty pacTel ys 
pages. 
No. 2. 


No. iL. 
2 pages. 


c. c. Thomas. r 


A poem, 
By Rev. s. 33 


x 


“Christianity and Poverty.” an address, ny 


Father, Huntington before the. Abti-poverty: SOCLET Ye: 


4 pages. 

No. 2. “Poverty and Christianity.” An address: by. 
Rev. Hugh 0. Pentecost before the Anti-poverty Son 
elety. §& pages. 


No. 3. 
8 pages. 
No, 24. 


“The Single: Tax.” By Thomas G. Shearman 


“Hrmns of the. New Crusade” Ne mi Te 4 pages. 
Nosed. “Hymns of the New Crusade’ —Noz 2 4 pages, 
No. 26. “Religion vs. Robbery.” Address. by Rev: Dr. 

McGlynn before the New York: Anti-poverry society, . 

June 12, 1887. 3 pages. 

Noe. 27. ‘Back tothe Land.’ 


sebe 


to the clergy and lalty of his diocese. 
5 cents. 


No. 2. “Anti-Slavery and. Anti-Povert 
dress by the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost -befay . 


Bishop. Nulty’s letter. 


+¥ 


An ad~ 
the New 


-York Anti-Poverty Soclety, June 19. > pages. 


No. 29. ‘Tenement. House. Morality.” Rev. 72 0:5 
Huntington in the Forum. 4 pages. - 

Prices, free by mail: 2-page tracts—iG coptes, 10 cents. 
100 copies, 15 cents; 1,00) copies, $1: 5,00 copies, SL. 

Four-page tracts—25 copies, Id cents; 100: copies, 
cents; 1,0W) copies, $2; 5,00) copies, $350.00: 

Six-page tracts—% copies, 15 cents; 100 coples, 3T 7 cents; 
1,00) copies, $3; 5,000 copies, $1275. 

Eight-page tracts—25 coptes, 2). cents; -100-coples oe 
cents; LOD) copies, 84::5,000 copies, SIT. 

Ten-page tracts—23. copies, Be eee 103: copies, red 
cents; 1,0 copies, 6; 5,We. copies, $25. 


Other numbers In preparation. 


HENRY GEORGE, 
3 Ann. st., New York City. 


Address 


pp Ese GEORGE'S SOLUTION 
\ OF: THE LABOR PROBLEM 


“WHY I PREACHE. oN IT 
by. 


es 


‘HUGH oO. PENTECOST, 


Minister to the - Hellevil 
: Church 1n 


“A sixteen-page pamphlet. _Pri 
: _ Sent by mail on receipt af price. 
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CAMPAIGN. 


By Louis F. Post ant Fred. CL 


1 vol., paper covers. 


Address HEN ey GEORG 
2 Ann street 
HE DEMOCRAT. o 
A RADICAL REVIEV 
The Democrat advoc: and Resum 
reforms which are nec wud LO rie : 
Plea free peopie. [tasks “compens 
who have benefited by unjust leyisiati 
who have suffered thereby. : 
For one doilar the Democrat is supnl 
to any address in the United States 6 
Address 5 New Bridge stre 


Tt X KEFURK MER. 


1@ first paper published ia Ajnerien: devote 
advocacy of the principles uf “Progress an 


Subscription, one year, with acopy of “Progress'and 
Poverty,” given free, Mi cenis: with “Progress and Por 
erty” and “Social Problems,” 75 cents. 

M. BATTLE, $ Spruce street, 
New "Yor 
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 PUBUSHER’S NOTES. 

‘The reeruit subscriptions are booming. Our 
Srieuds ail over the country appreciate more 
and more every day the immense effect that 
amiay be produced by sending THE STANDARD 
regularly fora few weeks to any man who 
has the slightest capacity for thought and 
the slightest willingness to exercise it- AS 
ene of eur correspondents says, THE STAND- 
arp hammers ata man from every side, and 
if he has a weak piace in his armor it is bound 
tofind it. And after that—after he once be- 
gins te think—he can be pretty safely counted 
OD aS a convert. 

Here are sume letters which show what the 
anti-poverty folks are doing in this matter: 

Sarem, Mass.—Pleuse renew the following 
three subscriptions to THE STAN@ARD for six 
months. Talso send $1 te pay for my admis- 
sion as a member of the Anti-poverty society. 
The remainder of my remittance please apply 
to sending TkE StaxpDanp for six weeks to 
the following tive addresses. I would like to 
write more and send more money tv help the 


work, but defer both ull another time. 
Witiras H. Gove. 


Hartrorp, Conn.—I get THE STANDARD 
every week from iny newsdealer, and wish to 

read it round and thereby spread the light 
inty all the dark corners. [send you £2, for 
twelve papers for six wecks: nine to be sent 
£0 the addresses below, and the cther three to 
me formy own distribution. God bless the 
noble Dr. McGivnn. SPREAD THE LiGAT. 

Wesr Bricgutos, N. ¥.—I gladly take _ad- 
wantage ef the excellent offer made in THE 
StTanparn. and send five addresses to which 
you will please send that beacon light of a 
new era in human advancement, THE STAND- 
axp, for six weeks, and may God bless the re- 
ult. A. B. SToppanp. 

SPEEDSTILLE, N. ¥.—For the inelesed re- 
mittance please have me and my wife made 
members of the glorious AnU-poverly socicty, 
and mail me u copy of “Protection or Free 
Trade® For the balance I weuld like re- 
cruiting Stanpakrps sent for six weeks to the 
following seven addresses. They are mostly 
the nanics of poor men who cannot ulford to 
invest money in tuition at the anti-poverty 
school until they bave tirst heard a course of 
free lectures. If any of them are so consti- 
tuted as to be able t+ withstand six visits of 
the pest weekly paper ,.dlished in America 
it will be worth someting to find it out. 

G. B. BR. 

Watrvra Waxrta, W. T.—I inclose a list. of 
twenty names, to each of which IT want THE 
Sraxparpd sevt for six wecks, on the recruit- 
ing subscription plan. Eight of the names, as 
you will see, are tbose of clergymen. I think 
these recruit subscriptions are Just the biggest 
idea you have struck yet, and i would like to 
raise my voice tu urge every soldier of the 
wew crusade to help themalong. ll often mect 
men who, when I start to talk to them about 
abolishing poverty, tell me they haven’t time 
to talk just now; or shut me up by saying that 
they’ve studied up that questicn—read all 
about it in the papers—und haven't any time 
to waste over such foolishness; or quite as 
often they tell me, “Well, send me something 
to read about it, and Pil look into it.” Ui isi’ 
at all difficult for aman who doesn’t want tu 
Jisten te prevent anuther man from talking to 
him. But it’s altogether a different thing 
when THE STANDARD comes to a man by mail 
week after week, for a few weeks in succes- 
Sion. 

A friend of mine, to whom Thad sent THE 
Sranpaxrp for three months, suid to me the 
other day: “When the first number of that 
pauper came, I just glanced at the title, saw 
what paper it was, and threw it in the waste 
basket, When the second number came, I 
happened to have nething to do at the mo- 
anent, so T thought I would leok it over and 
see what kind of a crank this George was who 
was trying to turn suciety upside down. 
Well, sir, I picked out the short items, read 
one, found it interesting, read another, read 
a third, kept.on reading. And do you know, 
Luctually couidwt put chat paper down until 
Jhad read every word of it; und next dav I 
found I could read itall over again with just 
as much interest. And you can bet. when tlie 
mext number came J took care to keep it out of 
the waste basket. Why, sir. that Stanparp 
is simply the best paper published in the Uni- 
ted States. ITwouldwt be without it now if 
it cost half 2 dollar a copy.” 

It makes me laugh to see the eastern papers 
tell their readers that if they think land is 
Foing to relieve their poverty they ought to 
come out bere where laud is plenty. Why, it 
is just here in the territuries that we feel the 
squeeze of the land monopolist worst of all. 
Men come bere with money to invest, as they 
eallit, and just see how they invest it. They 
don’t sturt factcries, or use their capital in 
any Way 10 increase production, make more 
wealth, and bring land and Jabur together. 
Ch, no! They grab a fertile piece of ground, 
puta fence arvund it) (not an actual fence, 

uta paper one, Which isa good deal stronger 
and higher) and then they wait till sume man 
comes slong Who Wants to go to work, but 
hast gotany laud tu work on. Then they 
say te him: *-Step right in here, and plow 
and sow and reap, und out of every bushel of 

‘ain you muke you shall giveme two pecks!? 
dent that investing money with a vengeance? 

Epwakp J. NICKERSON. 

Friends, you must look after these recruit 
subscriptions. We are not asking you to help 
ws, but rather offering to help you, and you 
ought to avail yourselves of the assistance 
we offer. These recruit subscriptions are 
sneantto do your work—to bring your friends 
inte syinpathy with your ideas—and you 
needn't think very long to understand how 
thoroughly they will do it. 

Don’t wuste time in dreaming about the 
grand things that would come to pass if only 
other folks would go energetically to work; 
but just consider what lies in the power of 
yourself, John Smith or Peter Jones, to do. 
How many peuple do you know? A dozen? 
Fifty? A hundred? Well, be they more or 
Jess, a score or a thousand, those are the men 
you've got to goto work on. It is your busi- 
ness to see that they are hroucht toa fnowl- 
edge of the truth. This is a duty that you 
owe to them, to yourself, to your family, to 
the whole community. And it isa duty that 
you can .perfurm with very little trouble or 
expense. Thosethat live near you, and with 
whom you are on terms of intimacy, you can 
talk to and convert in that way. And those 
whe live ut a distance from you, or whom 
you dort know well cnough to talk to, you 
ean attack by means of these recruit sub- 
scriptions. eS eee 

Censider a2 moment. You can send THE 
Sranpaxp for six weeks to two persons for 
fifty cents, or to five persons for one dollar. 
You know very well ubat not one man in a 
hundred can read THE Stanvanp for six 
successive weeks without being convineed 
that there is a fundainental social wrung 
that must be righted, and righted speedily, if 
American liberty and American. civilization 
are to be auything more than a mockery. 
Now, baye you gut fifty cents? Have you 
got a dullar! Wave you got two dollars? 
. If you have, don’t waste time in protitiess 

agreaming about what you would do if you 
only had a lot ef money, or a lot of leisure, 
aragitof oratory, ora talent for writing, 
but send your money now, at once, witha 
list of names. If you haven't cot fifty cents 
to spare cast around to See if you can’t vet 
ai; start a savirgs bank and put your udd 
pennies inte it; try to earn a little something 
extra for the suke of the cause; buckie to 
with a determination to get your shure of 
werk done somehow or other and you need 
have title fear but you'll] succeed. 
Sranxparp readers, the tusk before us is a 
wery siinple once. We don’t need to go hunt- 
ang fer the truth. We've got the truth We 
Aknow, beyond te shadow of a doubt or per- 
adventure, that the refurin we are advucatiug 
will abolish poverty—will lift from us and 
from our children that awful fear of getting 
Seft in the scramble for subsistence that now 
cuvresses us aud makes our lives a series of 


struggies to get ahead of our neighbors. All 
we have to do is to make our neighbors think 
ns wedo. Nothing more than that. But that 
is a@ duty that rests upon us as individuals. 
You, Juhn Smith and Peter Jones, if you let 
your neighbors remain in ignorance of the 
truth you have so gladly heard yourselves, 
are gujity of a crime against society—the 
crime of leaving nndone the thing which you 
ought to have done—the crime of allowing 
your fellow men to suffer when an effort of 
yours micht relieve them. 

Suppose every StanparD reader sheuld 
send us ina dozen reeruit subscriptions, not 
six months or a year hence, but now, 
at once, and the ball thus set a rolling 
should keep on rolling as it surely would 
—entbusiasm in®a cause like this is in- 
fectious—do you realize what that would 
inean? Victory within a vear! Just think of 
that, good friends, and make up your minds 
to do what you can to bring about so glorious 
a result. 


Remember, we will send THE STANDARD six” 


weeks (but without renewal at the same rate): 

To any two addresses for 50 cents. 

To any tive addresses for $1. 

To any twelve addresses for $2. 

And while we are talking about these re- 
eruit: subscriptions, here is a letter which vou 
will enjoy reading. It comes tu us from that 
earnest friend of the cause, Mrs. Frances M. 
Milne of San Luis Obispo, Cal.; and, by the 
way, you will tind some charming verses 
from her pen in another column: 

The inclosed remittance is for the following 
items: 

STANDARD, Six months, te ——- —. 

W. A. H—, initiation fee to Anti-poverty 
society. 

And the balance (81) from Mrs. F. M. Tener 
and myself, to be used in recruit subserip- 
tions. 

- These recruit subscriptions are a grand idea; 
and we only regret tout we Were nut sooner 
able to respond to the call fer them. Please 
use my mother’s contribution in sending THE 
STaNPARD regularly for as many weeks as it 
will alluw to , and mine in tbe same 
way for —. 

These two names represent our dearest and 
most valued friends. Weuld to God they 
way be won to the new crusade. 

Miss— 9 !S.. Wuman of much more than ordi- 
nary talent, a clear and Vigoruus writer, and 
holds an honored place in her own reiigicus 
denominativn—the Disciples or Campbeilites. 
Mr. is Without dispute the leader, both in 
thought and action, amung the same people, 
and his paper circulates in thousands of 
hemes all over the country. He is,  be- 
sides, one of the best and kindest 
and most genercusly tender-hearted of 
men. Yet I know, aias! with what alarm 
aud distrust 2 great truth which strikes fear- 
lessly at the root of “vested interests” is 
sometimes viewed by just such minds. But if 
anv ministry can wiv them to the light it will 
be that of THe Stanpakp, whose teachings 
may well be likened. without irreverence, to 
thas word of God which is “quick and power- 
ful, piercing even to the dividing asunder of 
soul und spirit.” 

Tean’t express the sense of welcome and 
comradeship it gives us to find my letter in- 
serted among those from your nuble band of 
workers in THE StTanpDanp for June 25. If one 
could but do something really worthy of the 

r:amie! TD hope I need not assure you that any- 
thing we ean do to extend its cireula- 

tion will be done con amore. It is such a 
magnincent paper that I wonder even the 
unconverted ean resist taking it, but I suppose 
they fear the inevitable result. Please accept 
my thanks for the supply of the number for 
May 28. It gives us buth pride and picasure 
to distribute it, and to point to Mr. Pentecost’s 
incomparable address. fF have read that 
speech aloud to my neighbors at least three 
times, and one gentleman (2 Knight of Labor 
whom I bope to gain fer a subscriber) to 
whom 7 Jent the paper, told me, when return 
ing it, that he had read it among his friends 
four times. Itis surely impossible to realiy 
listen to the inspired words of our Anti-pov- 
erty speakers, however poorly the reader's 
Voice may interpret, without catching the in- 
fection of their holy enthusiasm. Indeed, we 
never receive THE STANDARD Without reading 
its anti-poverty page to. scme one or more 
gneirhbors, and lending it afterward. 

With eratitude for the hope and comfort to 
mind and heart which Tne Sraxparp weekly 
brings, very truly yours, ; 

Mrs. FRANCES M. MILNE. 

Isn't that a letter worth reading? Isn't a 
cause that cun inspire such enthusiasm, such 
an earnest, loving anxiety to spread a know!l- 
edge of the truth, worth working for! Isn't 
it sure to win?) It will win, friends, but don’t 
forget that the responsibility for its winning 
speedily rests upon you. And don’t deceive 
yourselves as to what this responsibility 
means. It means that fur every day you 
neglect the plain, straightforward duty be- 
fore you, 4 certain number of innocent little 
babies must. be stifled out of life in tenement 
houses—kicked contemptuous!y back ing 
eternity, because you don’t exert yourself to 
mane room for them here on earth. It meaus 
thata certain namber of women who might 
be happy wives and mothers must’ be de- 
graded out of sex because you cannot or will 
not take ume to reach out a helping hand to 
raise them from the slough of poverty. It 
means that a certain number of mea must 
turn to vice instead of virtue because you 
neglect to du what in you lies to make virtue, 
truth and honor possible for them. The man 
or woman who declines to listen to the uth 
is bluneworthy indeed; but what condemnia- 
tion, think you, should be meted out to him 
who sees his neighbors sufferiug and perish- 
ing, Who knows the truth that of a surety 
will save them alive, and who neglects tu 
make that truth known! 


When seed does fall on good ground, how 
quickiy it springs up and brings forth the 
good corn in the ear. Read this: 


Freponta, KRan.—On the 2d of June last I 
graduated from the Congregational theologi- 
mil seinluary at Bangor, Me. Lhud a moutis 
raculion befure settling down here to tbe 
work of preaching the blessed news, and I 
spent that month in studyiug the works of 
Henry George. 

And 1 want to say that 1 never spent a va- 
cation su profitably in all my life. 
His teachings seemed to ne Like a revela- 
tion—so clear, sv forcible, so full of hope and 
promise. And the more I think of them the 
more do I become pussessed of them. I do 
not wonder tiat your party is becoming en- 
thusiustic aud that men like Dr. McGlynn are 
willing tu suifer for the cause. 
aAand we will win, for we have truth on our 
side—trath, that mighty sword of the Spirit 
of Gud, which sin cannot withstand. I real- 
ize more and more euch day how little we ean 
do to lift men up toa higher life so long as 
this mad race fur something tu eat continues. 
Poverty and the fear of poverty are the 
great enemies of all religion to-day. 
And Ll believe, tuo, that it is this degrading, 
ensluving poverty that makes possible such a 
stute of things as exists in Eurvpe, where 
nulions of men stand ready armed to keep 
out—what?) Happiness, life and peace. For 
itis slavery that muaizes demavogues, and his- 
tory proves that it is usually they who are 
the cause of the wars. 
But the day is dawning.- Let us enter into 
this struggle with all cur might. Let us be 
willing to sacriiice ail for this great truth, if 
need be, for our own interests areas nothing 
compured with it. = 
God speed the movement. » 

(iev.) Toosras SHERK. 


Is there no encouragement in a letter like 
that? 


From across the sea a correspondent sends 
us this: 
SONNET 
On first looking into “The Standard.” 
Ain echoing sound comes rumbling on my ear 
From far Ainerica—a noise of men— 
Arustling of great crowds that cry. again, 


“No slavery!” “No whips or fetters here!” 
‘Tis faint as yet—No, now ‘tis shrill and clear! 
A hundred thousand throats that loud com- 
plain . 
That man too long in’ error’s night has lain, 
A stranger unto sunshine’s jocund cheer. 
I start, I listen. No, tis not a craze . 
Of fancy, for I hear that sound once more. 
I look across; but nothing meets my gaze, 
For justice yet but knocks at misery’s door, 
But there are hearts in Europe that will 
raise 
An answering chorus to that western roar. 
NorMAN MacLennan. 
Glasgow, Scotland. « 


Here is a letter froma friend of the Anti- 
poverty cause in Baltimore, who proposes to 
make good use of his vacation. We trust 
that secretaries of land and labor clubs and 
other organizations along the line of Dr. 
Hills proposed trip will communicate with 
him promptly: 

BALTIMORE, Md.—The suggestion made by 
THE Stranparp of July 16, in reference to 
spreading the gospel of the land for the peo- 
ple, makes me think that I can be of some 
use on the same line. ; 

During August I contempiate a trip through 
Pennsylvania and New York, stopping at the 
following points: Pittsburg, Pa., Chautauqua, 
Niagara, Syracuse and New York city. 1 
hope to be able to attend the Syracuse con- 
vention as an observer, and sce the chiefs of 
our party face to face for the first time. I 
aim anxious to have information from mem- 
bers of the K. of L. or other labor organiza- 
tious on the route above mentioned, as to 
times and places of meeting. My trip will 
extend from Aug. 8 to 22. 

Dr. W. N. HILt, 
1438 East Baltimore street. 


ad 


PUEBLO, Col.—I ama mechanic and a stu- 
dent of your land theeries as written in your 
works and paper, of which I take several cop- 
ies, Keeping one for reference and sending the 
others where I think they will do inost: good. 
This morning I couid only get two copies: 
they came in on the night mail, and at 10 
v’clock there was not a copy to be had. More 
copies of THE STANDARD are sold over the 
news stands than of any other New York 
paper. Inclosed find $1 for copies of Mr. 
Pentecost’s sermon for distribution. God 
speed the right. WILLIAM Braprorp. 

Banton, Ark.-—I received your sample 
copies. Shall do whatI can for the circula- 
tiun of your paper; and as for the doctrine 
you advocate, lam afraid I shall become a 
“fanatic” over the subject. Just what is 
needed everywhere. Fiud inuclosed 25 cents, 
for which please send the following tracts. 
I shall commence with that many as 
soon as they arrive. This‘thing must be 
worked up in this state. F. W. WHITE. 

Anwvisox, Ala.—I am proud to say to you 
that my effort to intruduce your plan for 
social refurm is about te be crowned with 
success. A short time ago I could hardly 
find a person in this city of seven thousand 
veople who knew anything at all about it. 

you sent me a bundle of copies of THE 
STANDARD and I circulated them where they 
were likely to do good, and the result is that 
our newsdealer here now sells a good many 
copies from his news counter. 

send you $1.20, for which please send me 
as many of those small tracts as you can for 
distribution here. 

We have at last found something that all 
classes can feel interested in, and it does not 
interfere with any rehgivus opinion that may 
be held. It isa matter of humanity. and the 
easiest Way to benetit the lurge number of 
peor people. ; 

The money I send you was handed to me 
by a few cf my friends, and to show you 
how your theory can cement people of 
different behefs into one eommon_ brother- 
hood there are among the friends mentioned 
above one Roman Catholic, one devout hard- 
shell Baptist, one Universalist, one Episco- 
palian and one atheist. 

Every man who has the good of humanity 
at heart will aid you. J. M. WatTERS. ~ 

CLOVERDALE, Cal.—I am = overwhelmed 
with gladness at the splendid growth of your 
movement. lt haus such a momentum now 
that nothing can check it, and its further 
growth can ouly be likeued to that of an 
avalanche. 

I would like to write von a long letter, but 
am mindful that your time is precious and 
that I probabiy could advance nu thought 
with which you are not already familiar. “1 
read THE STANDARD and fairly feast on all 
the guvod things it contains. Inclosed find. 
money for subscription und books. 

THEODOR MOLLER. 

PASADENA, Cal.—Inclosed is a subscription 
for four copies of your paper for three 
months. We have formed a club here and 
shall send for a charter soon. It is hard 
work to get mento think; but when we can 
get anyone to understand your principles 
they are with usto stay. There is ngthing 
like THE STanparp. L. A. HI. 

St. Lovis.—Please enroll two more in the 
ranks of the crusaders. We want to fight 
with Ormuzd. The additional dollar is for an 
assortment of tracts, of your own selection, 
Which please forward us soon as possible. 
What a business this of fighting stupidity— 
truly a herculean task. “Avuiust stupidity 
the very gods do_ strive in vain.” No, 
Schiller, [refuse to believe that truth eannot 
conquer even stupidity inthe end. Courage, 
then! “Where thou findest ignorance, stu- 
pidity, bruate-mindedness—attack it, IT say; 
sinite it wisely, unweariedly, and rest not 
while thou livest and it lives; but smite, smite 
in the nume of Ged! You will hear more 
from me vnon. ALEX. HELMLE. 

So the letters pour in upon us, telling how 
men and women the country over are labor- 
ing for the truth, and working because they 
cannot rest while work is to be done. And 
you, friend, who have as yet done nothing for 
the cause—whose armor hangs rusty, and 
Whose swerds are dull and pointless for want 
of use—do not these stories of what others are 
doing quicken your pulses aud stir your hearts 
with ardor for the fray? Who is there among 
you that cannot do something to help the work 
along?) When the battle we are fighting shall 
have been won will it not be well for you if 
you can say, ‘YZ, too, struck a blow for truth” 
The time is passing, friends; the triumph is in 
sight; the day is coming when the muster-roll 
shall be called. See to it that vour names be 
entered ere it be too late, lest hereafter you 
Should have to hide your heads and say, “£ 
saw the truth and knew it, bur dared not 
stand before the world avowing it!” 


A word about the recruiting fund. 

We have a steadily growing list of names 
of people to whom THE SranpDarD may be sent 
with advantage. These numes ure sent us by 
friends whose means do not allow them to 
contribute money to the cause, but who long 
for its triumph with all their hearts. And 
the object of the recruitine fund is to enable 
us to utilize this lis) of names by sending 
STANDARDS to its various addresses. You 
suldiers of the new crusade who have money 
tu spare should see to it that this fund is 
strengthencd—that the efforts of your less 
wealthy brothers and sisters are not wasted 
for want of the assistance that you can give. 
Bear this in mind, and let your dollars come. 

Miss Munier’s Concordia chorus, whose ser- 
vices to the Anti-poverty suciety have been 
So great, send $5 for the fund, with this cheery 
note: , 

NEw York.—Inclosed please find &5 for the 
recruiting fund, whichis the balance of the 
money contributed by the chorus to pay for 
carriages used in the MeGlynn parade. We 
would like to take this opportunity of saying 
to those silk and gold covered ecclesiastics 
who 

“Prove their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks,” 
and underhand blows aud knucks at that, 
that they had better pay us a visit here in 
barbaric America. We should like to see them, 
for instance, in the Academy of Music, within 
forty days of the receipt of this comimunica- 
tion, and on that occasion withuut any Latin 
nousense. We will take pieasure in singing in 
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any desired key some good old songs that will 
mike the blood dance in their veius. We 
hope al] readers of THE, STANDARD who cau 
get there will be there to look on. 

THE CONCORDIA CHORUS. 


The recruiting fund now stands: 
Previously acknowledged........ccccescoesesseees Gata 
CONCOPdin CHOTUS... ccc. secs ccscncccccceacccccerteses 
Mrs. John Farrell 
Charles H. Fitch, Cincinnati... cc. ccccesescsceees 
Colin Timmins 
G—, San Barnardina, Cal......... 

O. B. Clarke, Larchmont Manor, N. Y¥...cccceccoses 


eee rocareussasevesenee 


5 
1 
4 
errrrrrrrrrrrr re sy | 2 
2 
1 be 
Total to date......ccseccccccccccerceccccessesesese sPaod s16 


The Sort of Show ‘Toil, Thrift and Tem- 
perance” Get in Missouri. 
Frank G. Carpenter in Scranton Truth. 

When real estate agents get from two to 
five per cent on sales is it any wonder that 
Kansas City has 2,000 of them! A horse was 
traded fifty vears ago for the land known 
here asthe Junction, upon which now stand 
buildings worth hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, and ten years ago a farmer plowed his 
100-acre farm of corn where now stand some 
of the finest residences of this city. He would 
then have been glad to have sold out at $200 
per acre. Independence avenue, a street 100 
fect wide, now ruus through it, and a eable 
car carries the nabubs of the new city to their 
elegant residences which stand upon this 
former corn field. The land is now worth 
along this street from $200 to $250 a foot. 

All of the big insurance companies of the 
country seem to be erecting buildings here, 
and the New York life insurance coinpany, 
Which proposes to put up a million dollar 
building, is having a curious troubie in get- 
ting a site. It has bought nearly a whole 
square, With the exception of a little piece 
ubout 60 feet front and 120 feet deep. This is 
owned by a woman who will not sell. I am 
told she has been offered $4,000 and $4,500 a 
foot, but she says she don’t want to sell and 
won't. The compuny have about decided to 
build all around her, and if she persists they 
will put up a ten-stury building on the rest of 
their ground. Where dves all the money 
come trom? 

Well in this Kansas City is again like Chi- 
cago. It gets the great part of its money 
from the east, and there are big insurance 
companies, mortgage cumpunies and loan in- 
vestment companies who occupy sixand cight 
story buildings, whose business it is to deal in 
Kansas city loans for eastern capitalists. 
One of these men told ine that Charles Francis 
Adams of Buston had 33,000,000 invested in 
Kansas city mortgages, and it will not be 
strange if, upon investigation, it is found that 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston will in 
the future own Kansas City as they once did 
Chicago. Ichatted with a member of one of 
the largest investment firms here, a firm 
which has a capital of $1,000,000, and which 
Was started with $125,600 at Custer, Iowa. It 
does a business of $1,000,000 a month, and 
makes from 2 to 2l7 per cent for placing its 
loans, furnishing 6 per cent mortgage notes 
for not even 40 per cent of the Vaiue of the 
property to the eastern capitalists. It thus 
has an income of from $20,000 to $25,000 a 
month, to say nothing of its protits as a real 
estate company and as to the discounts which 
it makes at the bank uperated by it. 

There is not such a great amount of prop- 
erty now sold here on optica, and the big 
deals are made by big firms. There are 
twenty of these big investment firms here, 
and the capital of these ranges from §500,- 
QOD to $2,000,000. Two of these have increased 
their paid up capital stock of $500,000 and 
$600,000 to $2,000,000 each during the past six 
months, and it is the enormous amounts of 
inoney used by these that aid in running up 
the clearings of the banks bere to from 
$5,000,000 tu $8,000,000 per week. 


A Pretty Man of Straw, 
Hamilton, Ont., Times. 


The editor of the Toronto 3fonetary Times 
discusses the land question, under the head- 
ing “Every Man His Own Farmer.” Seizing 
astatement of the Toronto anti-poverty so- 
ciety to the effect that land is not a product 
of labor, but wus furnished by the Creator 
for the uses of mankind, it tries to show that it 
would be no improvement to cut the land up 
into little strips and set every man to raising 
his own veectubles. That’s a pretty man of 
straw. The Toronto anti-poverty society 
never proposed such a scheme. The proposed 
change in the method of taxation would sim 
ply fix it so that a man who wanted to culti- 
vate Jand er to use it for any other purpose 
would not have to pay tribute to one whose 
labor had not created the value inhering in 
the land. Nor would he have to pay heavy 
tariff taxes on his implements, his supplies 
and the materials for his dwelling, before he 
could get to Work. The Monetary Times says 
that any man who wants land and is tit to 
use it can get itnow. Admit that it is easier 
to get land ina sparsely settled country like 
Canada than in densely populated Ireland or 
England, and it yet remains true that the 
tariff taxes and the tribute to land speculators 
keep many Canadians huddled in the cities, 
earuing a precarious living, who would go 
upon farms if those obstacles were removed. 
If some thousands of the city workmen went 
upon farms, it Would be better for those who 
stayed behind. The demand for factory 
products would be increased to supply the 
wants of the new farmers, and the supply of 
labor being reduced by their removal from 
the cities, Wages must rise. 


a’ 


Keep Thiuking, Brother. You Are on the 
Righe Track. 


St. Paul, Minn., Disputeh. 


Poverty, in the general sense of the term, 
is not the necessary cuncomitant of eivilize 
tion, as is generally assumed. It arises mere- 
ly from denying to the individual the full 
fruits of hislabor. In new communities, where 
all have equal opportunities, and where the 
causes Whichtake from the products of one 
for the benetit. of another are not in operation, 
there is an utter absence of what we in the 
cities tern poverty. There are no worthy 
poor; the lazy, shiftless man will bave little 
more than the rudest essentials to life, while 
the thrifty and industrious will prosper in a 
ratio commensurate with hisexertions. What, 
then, does this lesson teach in relation to the 
abolition of poverty 4 Clearly this, that the 
way to compuss this end is by securing to each 
individual, first the opportunity to labor; and, 
second, the fruits of his toi. If the work- 
ingmen’s societies, the political quacks, 
and the Christian philanthropists will unite 
their efforts to discovering what stands in the 
way of the first proposition, and how to real- 
ize the second, they will have solved tbe 
problem. Nothing is easier. But restricting 
immigration will not do it; enlarging the 
sphere of government and contracting indi- 
vidual enterprise is not the panucen; attempt- 
ing to restrain men’s appetites by statute fur- 
nishes no solution; endeaveritie by law to 
shield the Jazy and shiftless from the conse- 
quences of their own worthlessness is not just 
the thing: invoking the aid of the legislative 
function tu settle every controverted puint in 
the business relations of life won't bring about 
the millennium. 


A Large Convention of Socialists. 
Correspondence New York Herald. 

A convention of those interested in the im- 
yroverment of our national waterways will be 
eld at Sault Ste, Marte on Wednesday, July 
20, fur the purpose of memorializing congress 
and selecting representatives to visit Wash- 
ington in the comiug Winter to present to the 
river and harbor committee of the house and 
the committee on commerce of the senate 
statistics with accompanyine maps showing 
the necessity and reasons for larger appro- 
eee to the new ship canal lock and Hay 
ake channel of the St. Mary’s river and such 
other national works asmay be deemed ad- 
visable. 

The unprecedented increase of tonnage 
passing the St. Mary’s falls canal during the 
season of navigation of 1887 indicates such a 
demand for increase of lockage facilities as 
canbe obtained only by such an appropria- 
tion as will complete the new lock within the 
next three vears. An appropriation of $1,500,- 
000 is needed for the year 1888. Delay in mak- 
ing such appropriation will eripple the navi- 
gation and commerce of the lakes. The fail- 
ure of congress ut the last session to make an 
appropriation for this work is now seriously 
felt. The only remedy is in larger future ap- 
propriations. 

It is expected that the convention will be 


TSS? 


largely attended by the representatives of 
the men of the east and vorthwest. The peo- 
ple of Sauit Ste. Marie have made extensive 
preparations fur the accommodation of per- 
sons attending the convention. The interest 
already manifested indicates that this will be 
the largest convention ever held for the vur- 
pose ef considering the subject of the national 
waterways. 
(Josh! What a Man. 

Norwich, Conn., Bulletin. 


McGlynn has given his approval to the con- 
fiscation of private property without recom- 
pense—in other words, robbery—to regicide— 
in other words, murder—and to lesser crimes, 
and he is well fitted to train with that ele- 
gene of population in which we take so little 
pride. 


A.” TO SECRETARIES 
OF TRADE AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND 
LAND AND LABOR CLUBS. 

We have received an order to send a copy of “PRO. 
TECTiION AND FREE TRADE” to every trade and 
labor organization orland and labor club that may 
wish to have {t, up tothe numberof onethousand. A 
copy will be accordingly forwarded to the secretary of 
any labor organization, local assembly of the K. of L. 
or land and labor club on receipt of twelve cents for 
postage. HENRY GEORGE & CO, 


Veo OF LABOR ORGANIZA- 
tions and others wishing to canvass for sub- 


scribers to this paper on a liberal commission are 
invited to send their names and addresses to the 
publishers of THE STANDARD, 2% Ann street, New 
York. 


ASSREgVes® SOCIETY. 
REV. EDWARD McGLYNN, D. D., PRESIDENT. 


The fourtcenth public meeting of the society will be 


held at the 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
SUNDAY EVENING, JULY $51, 


‘a Singing by 


CUATCORDIA CHDPRUS, 
Under the direction of 


MISS. AGATHA MUNIER. 


Admission free to all parts of the house, except the 
boxes. . 

Seats In circle boxes, 25.cents. each; in proscenium 
boxes, 50 cents. ; 

Lox otfice open Saturday and Sunday. 


The first Grove meeting. and. «xcursion of the ‘Anti- 
poverty society will be held at Oriental Grove, L. L., on 
Saturday, Aug. 132. Particulars-will be found in the 
news columns of “The Standard.” Tickets, price. fifty 
cents (chikiren under ten half price), will be for sale by 
members of the society, or cin be secured by address- 
ing Rey. Dr. McGlynn, Room 28, Cooper Union, or Henry 
George, 35 Ann street, New York. 


CURE" 


Pecn’s Parent Dwrrovep_CcsHionED Ear DaUMs 
Perfectly Restore the Hearing, and perform tze 
work of the natural drum. Invisible, cumfurtable and 
always in position, All conversation and even whispers 
heard distinctly. Send for illustrated hook with testimoni- 
ais, ERE. Address FP, HISUCON, 853 Broadway, N. Ye 


Please inention this paper. 
**Qoccarti ARVON,” 
the new song written to 

DR. M’GLYNN 
and sung with the greatest success by Miss. Munier at 
the Academy of Music can be had at Pond’s, Dittson’s 
and Harns’, Broudway and Twelfth street, and music 

and stationery stores generally. 

R. APGLYNN, REV. PENTECOST AND 
Henry George: 3 cabinet phetos of excelent 


finish for %c., or luc. each, pust free. SEDNEY ULBICH, 
15 First avenue, New York. 


VURTRAIETS ON SATIN—BEAUTIFUL 
Satin banners, With portraits of Der. MceGivnn, 
Henry George, Hugh Pentecost, ete. Most singularly 
tasteful adornments for the home. Groups acd inde 
teriors of homes Hkewise executed on satin. Prices 
from 75e. EH. HART, Art Plofographer, 112 E. 24th 
st., New York city. 


R. M°GLYNN, Henrsy George and Powderly, 3 

p cabinet photos, 2ve.; $2.75 per lw. AWGILL, sy 
eury st., N.Y. 

PRINCIPAL AGENT 


AMES BOGAN, 235 BOWERY 


for James Meins’ $3and 34 shves. 
Rear Prince street. 


He LAND’S 
CUFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 
143 Fourth avenue, 
Bet. 18th and isth ses. 


Or® HOMES MADE BEAUTIFUL 


by. adorning them with the FACES OF THOSE WE 
LOVE. REAL LOVERS of the HOME delight in look. 
ing upon the portraits of tts members, LIVING or 
DEAD. : 

Order a LIFE-SIZED PORTRAIT in CRAYON, PAS- 
TEL or OIL, with a handsome bronze or gilt frame. 

Prices ranging, from $12.00 and upward. Satisfaction 
guarantecd.or no pay. Send for circular before order- 
ing to 
— NEW YORK ARTISTS’ UNION, 

10 East Fourteenth street, New York. 
AGENTS WANTED FVERYWHERE. 


+ 


E e: 
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EN: 
- SAS Nore He ae 
a : Rie Te :“ RERE Soe 


Sold by druggists and crackery deatears, 


A. MAJOR, Proprietor, 232 Withantst., New York city. 


cae ren Eel SaEnnesmenemnsansemenencneramermenieee Renee TOTES ne 


CONSURIPTIVES 


Use WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME 
ani SODA, For Consumption, Weak Lungs, 
Cougha, Asthma, Bronchitia end General Delrlity 
itis an acknowledged Specitic Rumedy. TRY WV. 
Price, 81 and SZ per bottle. Prepsred only by 
WINCH ESTER & €0O., Chenlsts, 
182 William street, N.Y. 


mGOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES. 
“Greatest ofer, ols your time 


to get orders for our ceicbrated 
Teas, Coffees and Bakin 
Powder, and secure a beautifu 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set. Dinner &.t, Gold Band 
t, branche uae rei Castor, or 
Webster's Dictionary. For particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN THA CC., 
P.O. Box 289. Sl and 3 Vesey St., New York 


Si PSG! SHCURE “FORM. | 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. mn. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Uso FS 


intime. Sold by druggista, 


“CONSUMPTION:. a 


CU-OPERATIVE COLONY. 


eee Arner, 


AB avrabebles DESIRING HOMESTEAD OR 
. seeking investinents should join or subseribe to the 
Cu-operative Colony Association naw orgernizing for the 
purpose of securing aint iovating of a sullfeient tract of 
available land ta the Rio Grande Valley fur the carrying 
on of the business of agriculture and stock raising on 
the co-operative plan, : 
For intormatton and map of New Mexico, address 
SEC’Y CuU-OPERATIVE COLONY, 
P.O. Hux 214, Puetio, Cot 


UNITED LABOR PARTY. 


— a 
~ PO NR a ete hat tN 


RD ASSEMBLY DISTR 1cT 
every Monday evening. German speaking mem- 
ers every Tuesday evening at Vineent hal! 1597 
Third avenue, corner W5tb street. Open every evening 
for enrollment of members, Thurs ay and Saturday 
evenings free debates of the Progress and Poverty club 


MEETS. 


L RNITURE 


Q eT x TURE: 
yO 
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Cees BROS., 


CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 


. 


COR. BOWERY AND GRAND ae 
, ‘QULEDN Te 
PRINCE ALBERT COAT AND VEST, 
SATIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 
MEASURE 
TROUSERS TO MEASURE, FROM...... 4.00 
BUSINESS SUITS TO MEASURE, From 16.00 
DRESS SUITS TO MEASURE, FROM.. 20.00 
BLUE, BLACK OR BROWN CORK- 
SCREW CUTAWAY COAT & VEST , 
TO MEASURE, FROM 12.00. 
OVERCOATS, QUILTED SILK OR SA- 
TIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 
MEASURE, FROM........-..:--465. 20.00 


212 BOWERYEN Vex: 


OPPOSITE RIVINGTON ST, 
Samples and Sell-vieasurement Chart 
Mailed on Application. 


— 


IS THE BEST GOOD ENOUGH FOR YOU? 


THE Sarees 
They contain everything essential ta 
BEC AY $ AceurateTime Keeping found 
any watc 


y . 2nd in uddition have the following im- 
ortant patented improvements, which appecr only 
n Keystone Watches: 
{The PATENT DUST EROOF protects perfectiy 
the balance and hair spring (tho most delicate and 
___vital parts) from damages, dirt ond dampness. 
‘Tho Patent Compound Regulator absolutae 

} dy ng lost motion, 

The PATENT STEM WIND is tho strongest 
and shnpleat taade. 

Tho Patent Dust-proof movements sro freo 
from all variations caused bz dirt cr dampnoss: 
an advantagewhich noother makerdoesor dare cl 

This iz tho only Factory using only Genuine Ruby 

., Jewels tn every grade, and sil Keystone Watches 
are mado of the best materFinI, and are accagate 
time heeners, unde our own guarantee, 


ATKINSON BROS. en oe: 
General Agents for the Keystone Standard Wetch Ca, 
48° ASK YOUR JEWELER FOR THEM. 


R. BAIRD’S GRANULES. 


Dy, Raird some years age dit 
tovered Anemuital principle by 
fcomiining anumoer of wegelae 
bie avkulaids and then extracte 
ting the vital grinciple from the 
combination, dts effeces have 
beet marvelous. ¢ found its 
effects most marked upon the: 
glandular systems, throwing off. 
mastematter through the giunis 
‘Of excreiiwn and stimulating 
the vlands to healthy aciwre 


Acts especially on the Liver, 
Panczeas, Spleen, Kidneys: an 
Glands of. Stomach and. Intes= 
tiacs. Send. for pamphbiets.. ; 

23 cents per box, 5 bozes §r; of 
druggists. ox by mail, postage 
prepaid. 

Dr. Baird will GUARANTEE. 
to cure any case of PILES of 
RUPTURE prempiiy,  fermae 
nentiy and anthoeut pain, SO 
CURE, NO_PAY. “Write for 
‘pamphlets. Consultation atoiice 
tee. Address Dr. Baird, 157 W. 
api St, New York, 


Sole proprietor of * Dr, 
Baird's Granules:"’ ex-Pres- 
ident Washington Roard of 
Heaith; ex-County Phy- 
sician; Member of State 
Board of Education; Speak- 
ec of the House of As- 
sembly, CXL, Legisiature. 
of New Jersey Session 1887, 
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] gone AND LABOR. 


The Central Committee has been organized. for the. 
purpose of carrying into state and. national politics, 
by means of tracts, circulars, correspondence, leo. 
tures, etc., the principles ofthe United Labor Party of 
New York. re : 

We oppose the stupid fiscal system that piles Up | 
hundreds of millions of dollars in our treasury Vaulte, | 
while we are paying interest on an enormous debt; we 
aim at the abolition of the system, which makes the. : 
ratiroad and the telegraph a means for the oppressiog:” ie 
of the people and the aggrand:izement of an aristocract oe 
of wealth and power; and we'advocate the raising of a}, 
public revenues from a taxon land. according to ih! 
value, throwing the burden of. taxation upon mining 
iands and upon the wealthy monopolizers of land. 
values In and. near our. great. cities, thus re 
heving, on the. one hand our crowded tenement. 
population, and.on the other the farming ‘inter. & 
‘est of our country, by removing all taxes from the prov. 
ducts of industry. 


Members of trade and labor organizations, and all 


citizens In favor of independent political action wha. ne 


are desirous of taking part In the. formation, of lane 
and labor clubs, oria tract distribution, are requested 
to address ; 
JOHN: M'MACKIN, 
Chairman Central Committee, 
2 Cooper Union, N. ¥. City 
Citizens of the following named states. who indorse 
the principles of the United Labor party and desire ta 
lend active aid in the great movement now beglaning : 
for the emancipation of labor, are requested tocommu | 
nicate with the State Organizers. of their respective 
states, as follows: © : 
California—Judge James GQ: Maguire, San Francisco, 
Connecticut—Robert Pyne, 23% Asylum. st., Hartford. és 
Indiana—Warren Worth Bailey, Vincennes. : 


pi Hens eM enry, George. Club, 258 Vine st., Clnocim: © 
ati. 


Massachusetts (Berkshire county)}—F. Harve : : 
box 115, Zvlonite. ty} ey Lincoln, 


Minnesota—Central Committee, 
42 Third st. south, Minneapolis. - 
Sew York—Jobn MeMackin, 28 Cooper Union, New _ 

York city. - 
Ohio—Henry George Club, 258 Vine st. , Cincinnati, 
South Carcina—Benjamin Adams, Charteston. ’ 


West Tennessee, Eastern Arkansas and Northar; 
Mississippi—Land ang Labor * jub No.2 poe 
10, Cotton Exchange, Memphis, Tena, rane, 


United Labor Party, 


